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The Manassas Jubilee. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first battle of Bull Run 
at. Manassas, Virginia, on the twenty-first of July, 
was unique of its kind in the history of the world. 
Battle anniversaries have nearly always been occa- 
sions for the glorification of war and the peculiar 
type of heroism which fighting calls out. At the 
Manassas jubilee war received but scant notice; peace 
and the spirit out of which peace springs was the 
commanding note of the day. 

Hundreds of the old soldiers, both of the North 
and the South, who had taken part in that first 
bloody battle of the Civil War fifty years ago, met 
on the battlefield, fraternized in the most friendly 
way, formed in two lines facing each other, the Blue 
looking south and the Gray looking north, and then 
with outstretched hands advanced to meet each other, 
and clasping hands stood for five minutes pledging, 
with all sincerity we doubt not, eternal friendship. 
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The spirit of peace was there, as it had already 
breathed out in scores of letters which had come 
from Manassas veterans all over the country. 

The older men of our day remember well the 
fierce passions and hatreds that raged, not only on 
the field, but throughout the land, on both sides 
during the days of the war. It must seem to them 
little short of a miracle that men who were actors 
in that fierce drama could have done as these old 
fighters of Bull Run did at this jubilee. The fact 
that they are all fellow-citizens of the same coun- 
try—a united country today—only in part explains 
their readiness, even their eagerness, to take part in 
the exercises. Nor can it be explained by mere 
curiosity to see the old battle-ground where they 
once sought to destroy each other. There was some- 
thing deeper and more vital behind their coming. 

The whole spirit and temper of our time in regard 
to war is fast changing. Its “glory” is departing. 
It is this marvelous transformation in the opinions 
and feelings of men going on everywhere these last 
days of which the Manassas Jubilee was, in its own 
peculiar way, the expression and the interpretation. 
That is what gave it its chief significance. It means 
that the days of war are practically over; that hence- 
forth reason and justice, love and respect, friendly 
recognition and mutual service, brotherly regard and 
peace are to reign in place of the old hatred and 
violence. 

May we not look upon it as a bit of genuine in- 
spiration from on high that led Mr. George C. Round, 
a Northern man who was four years in the war and 
has since lived at Manassas, to conceive the thought 
of turning the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of this famous battle into a potent contribution to 
the movement for permanent world peace? That is 
what he did, and with a spirit of quiet devotion, self- 
sacrifice, perseverance, and courage not found among 
men every day. We should not be surprised if he 
shall prove to have instituted a new order of cele- 
brating battle days that will spread to other coun- 
tries, and put a stop to the immense mischief done 
every year on the anniversaries of great conflicts. 
May we not hope that in another decade the Germans 
will invite the French to join them in a great Sedan 
Jubilee at which the last of the old animosity be- 
tween them will be buried forever? 

The presence of President Taft, representing the 
whole nation, and indeed just now in a conspicuous 
way the whole international peace movement, added 
much to the significance and potency of the Manas- 
sas Jubilee. He pleaded for the end of war. He 
appealed. to the veterans, North and South, to aid 
him in his efforts. The men who knew the horrors 
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of war better than other men should, he felt, be the 
first to advance the cause of peace. When he an- 
nounced that that very day a treaty of unlimited 
arbitration with France, similar to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican treaty, had been completed, which might be 
ratified within ten days, Northerners and Southern- 
ers alike arose from their seats with one impulse, 
and with a storm of cheers—the Rebel yell and the 
Yankee war-cry mingling together—acclaimed the 
announcement. Peace had her victory that day at 
Manassas, and the Blue and the Gray fought on the 
same side, and both won. 


———__—2» e &____—- 


The Chamizal Arbitration. 


The outcome of the arbitration of the boundary dis- 
pute between this country and Mexico, involving the 
question of title to the Chamizal tract, containing about 
600 acres, at El Paso, Texas, has been a rather curious 
one. The United States, in accordance with the treaty 
agreed upon, appointed one Commissioner, Mexico one, 
and the third was a Canadian jurist chosen by the two 
governmen‘s. The question was to determine what is 
the present boundary between the United States and 
Mexico at that point, and thus whether the Chamizal 
tract belongs to the one or the other country. The de- 
cision of the arbitrators was to be final. 

The question, which is an old one, arose because of 
the behavior of the Rio Grande in changing its bed, 
which is not now the same that it was in 1852. The 
river has moved to the south, and thrown up this tract 
of six hundred acres, formerly Mexican territory, and 
belonging to the city of Juarez, and made it a part of 
the territory of El Paso, which city has extended its 
jurisdiction over the accretions of .land thrown up by 
the river. In the former treaties of 1848 and 1853 the 
boundary line was fixed in what was then the bed of the 
river, and it was provided by the later treaty of 1884 
that the normal bed of the river should remain the per- 
manent boundary, notwithstanding any alterations in 
the banks or in the course of the river, provided such 
changes were due to the slow and gradual erosion and 
On the other hand, if the changes 
were more violent and a new river bed was thus cut, or 
of two or more channels one was deepened and became 


the principal one, the dividing line was to remain the 
same as that fixed by the surveys of 1852. 


Here was the rock on which the arbitration struck. 
It was no easy matter to determine whether the building 
up of the Chamizal tract on the north side of the river 
was by slow deposit of alluvium in the sense meant by 
the treaty of 1884, or by more sudden change in the 
course of the river. The former alternative was held 
by the American agent and counsel, the latter by the 
Mexican. The arbitrators were °ivided in their judg- 
ment after hearing all the argumcuts in the case. Two 


deposit of alluvium. 
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of them, the umpire and the Mexican Commissioner, 
who rendered the decision, took the ground that all that 
portion of the tract built up before the great floods of 
1864 had been formed by gradual accretion, and that the 
portion formed by the floods of 1864 and by accretions 
thereafter had been by more sudden change. So they 
divided the‘tract at the line of the river bed in 1864, 
giving what was north of this line to the United States 
and that which was south of it to Mexico. 

The United States Commissioner rendered a dissent- 
ing opinion, holding that under the treaty of submission 
the Arbitral Commission had no right to divide the 
tract, and that the judgment was incapable of execution 
because the line of division of 1864 could not now be 
located. With this view the United States agent, W. C. 
Dennis, agreed, and he filed a protest against the award 
on the ground that it departed from the terms of sub- 
mission; that it was indefinite in its terms and impos- 
sible of application; that it failed to give the reasons 
on which it was based, and because of essential error of 
law and of fact. On several points in the judgment on 
which the umpire and the United States Commissioner 
agreed, the Mexican Commissioner also filed a dissent- 
ing opinion. 

The outcome on the whole seems to have been gener- 
ally unsatisfactory, though there is no doubt that the 
arbitrators did their work conscientiously and tried to 
determine as best they could under the circumstances 
where right and justice lay. The decision, if it stands, 
will establish Mexican sovereignty north of the Rio 
Grande over a considerable part of the southern portion 
of El Paso, and this will inevitably result in confusion 
and possibly considerable friction in administration. 
The two governments will doubtless carefully consider 
this phase of the outcome, and are certain to he able, 
through the channels of diplomacy or otherwise, to reach 
some arrangement that will be satisfactory to both. 

One lesson of this arbitration is that international 
disputes of any importance ought no longer to be re- 
ferred to special joint commissions created ad hoc, on 
which representatives of the two litigants serve, but to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
Nations should not be judges in their own cause. An- 
other lesson, as some able students of international law 
think, is that the outcome of this case proves once more 
the essential imperfection and unsatisfactoriness of arbi- 
tration as always more or less involving compromise, 
and that as soon as possible an international court of 
justice should be set up. 

The arbitration, unsatisfactory as the outcome has 
heen, does not seem to us to have been a failure. It has 
oceasioned the thorough study of the facts lving at the 
basis of the controversy, and shown how difficult the 
question was. Perhaps the two governments, if they 
are unwilling to accept the award, on the grounds given 
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by the United States agent, will agree to refer the whole 
question to the court at The Hague or come’ to some 
agreement by which the tract in dispute may be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the United States in return 
for a suitable money consideration. 


The Voice of the Christian Church. 


With increasing frequency and power the great gath- 
erings of the Christian Church in all parts of the world 
are uttering their demand for the abolition of war and 
the establishment of a permanent system of judicial 
settlement of such international controversies as can- 
not be adjusted by direct negotiations or avoided alto- 
gether through the influence of a spirit of justice, 
friendliness, and mutual service. Among recent utter- 
ances of this kind the following resolution adopted by 
the American Board’s Japan Mission, at its thirty-ninth 
annual meeting, May 30, 1911, is singularly opportune 
and impressive : 


We, members of the Japan Mission of the American 
Board, at our thirty-ninth annual meeting, view with 
deep solicitude the persistence of sinister rumors alleg- 
ing an impending rupture of the traditional friendship 
between Japan and the United States. We believe that 
both the government and the people of Japan in reality 
still hold the United States in warm regard because of 
the sympathetic attitude toward Japan which has in past 
years characterized the diplomacy of our Government. 

We believe, moreover, that, in spite of certain indica- 
tions to the contrary, both the Government and people 
of the United States still cherish warm admiration for 
Japan. We believe that our country is second to none 
in its desire for international peace based on righteous- 
ness and justice and for the establishment of The 
Hague Tribunal as a recognized court for the settlement 
of all international difficulties. 

We rejoice in the growing Peace Movement in Japan, 
and in the increasing evidences of a calm judicial spirit 
among its leaders, a spirit which refuses to exaggerate 
slight offenses, to countenance a narrow nationalism, or 
to regard exceptional unfriendly utterances of individ- 
uals as indicating the spirit of the American people. 

We rejoice in the suggestion of an unlimited arbitra- 
tion treaty between the United States and Japan, and 
hope that nothing may be allowed to stand in the way 
of the framing and ratification of such a compact. 

We urge upon the trustees of the Carnegie Peace 
Fund, and upon others who have at heart the mainte- 
nance of peace, that suitable provision be made for the 
transmission of accurate and trustworthy news regard- 
ing international questions. 


Not less timely and significant is the following state- 
ment adopted at the great Baptist World Alliance Con- 
ference held in Philadelphia in June, with representa- 
tives present from many nations: 


This Baptist World Alliance, representing eight mil- 
lions (8,000,000) and more of Baptists all over the 
earth, expresses its thankfulness to God for the bright- 





ening prospects of the extinction of war and the arrival 
of universal peace and good will. 

The Alliance places on record its profound gratitude 
to the President of the United States for the proposal 
of unlimited arbitration in all international disputes, 
and for his repeated and sustained efforts to get that 
proposal accepted not only by England, but by other 
countries also. 

The Alliance is also grateful for the cordial and en- 
thusiastic welcome given to that proposal by the British 
Cabinet and Parliament irrespective of party, and by 
the representatives of Germany and France, and trusts 
that nothing will be wanting to establish, at an early 
date, a permanent arbitral court fir the settlement of 
all questions amongst nations which cannot be disposed 
of by the ordinary methods of diplomacy. 

Further, the Alliance, recognizing that it is the duty 
of the subjects of the Prince of Peace to lead in such 
specific work, rejoices in the response made by our 
churches all over the world to these endeavors, and 
urges them to continue to pray for peace, to check 
everything in the press and in national life calculated 
to cause strife among the nations, to protest against the 
extension of the war field into the air, and to promote 
in every way possible the spirit of brotherhood and love. 


Editorial Notes. 


Death Knell When Andrew Carnegie was in- 
of War. formed by wire at Skibo Castle, at the 

end of June, of the announcement of 
the agreement between the United States and Great 
Britain to submit all disputes between them to arbitra- 
tion, he at once telegraphed to the London Bureau of 


the New York American the following message: 


“This is the most beneficent announcement ever made 
in the history of man, for the death knell of war has 
been sounded. Our English-speaking race abolished 
slavery and abolished dueling, and other nations fol- 
lowed, or are rapidly following. So will they follow in 
regard to men killing each other. President Taft is 
the ruler who revealed the path to victory and gave the 
word of command. He thus becomes the world’s great- 
est benefactor. Now for Germany, France, and the 
Netherlands, with all of whom our country now is nego- 
tiating. With these nations won our work is done. It 
is glory enough for our Republic that she is the leader 
in this sublime campaign.” 


Mr. Carnegie is right in saying that the death knell 
of war has been sounded. But with Germany, France, 
and the Netherlands won (the two latter are already 
won, and the latest reports indicate that Germany is 
well over) our work will be far from done. We must 
not only bind the nations together by treaties of un- 
limited arbitration, but also, if these treaties are to 
prove inviolable in practice, we must root out by long- 
continued education and moral training the underlying 
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causes of war—the greed, the deep-seated prejudices and 
dislikes, and the racial pride and contempt which have 
operated so powerfully so far in the history of nations. 
The moral training of the nations to this end is yet a 
long way from complete. 





The Canadian Reciprocity — Bill, 
which has awakened such widespread 
interest throughout the country and 
kept Congress in extra session during the excessively 


Canadian 
Reciprocity. 


hot weather, was passed by the Senate on Saturday, 
July 22. All amendments to the bill as it had passed 
the House were voted down. The adoption of the meas- 
ure was not by a party vote. A considerable number of 
Republicans, especially the “Insurgents,” voted against 
it, and the Democrats in general for it. President 
Taft, after his long and strenuous campaign in favor of 
the measure, was much gratified and greatly relieved 
when the bill was passed. In a statement since issued 
he expresses his belief that, if the Canadian Parliament 
takes similar action, as he expects, and reciprocity be- 
comes an actual thing, the going into effect of the agree- 
ment will mark a new epoch in the relations between 
the United States and Canada and will tend to a marked 
increase in the trade between the two countries which 
will be in every way beneficial to both. He believes 
that time will prove that the fears of those who opposed 
the measure on the ground that reciprocity would be in- 
jurious to the farmers were unfounded. The President, 
we are sure, is entirely right in his expectations. But 
whatever the reciprocity arrangement may or may not 
do for the increase of trade, it will certainly do much 
to remove the irritation and friction which have time 
and again resulted from the tariff regulations of the 
past. In this direction much of the value of the ar- 
rangement will appear. There are’ greater things in 
international relations than easy and profitable trading, 
great and beneficent as this is. 





That was an unusually fine 
to the Church of message which President Taft 
Scotland. sent, through Dr. Macdonald, of 
Toronto, to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in June. The message, which was,as follows, 
was received with great cordiality : 


President’s Message 


“Say to the general assembly, and through them to 
the people of Scotland, that no desire in my life is more 
sincere or more resolute than that the two great sections 
of the English-speaking race should join in a treaty 
of unrestricted and unlimited arbitration, which would 
make war forever impossible, and put even the thought 
of war forever out of the question. 
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“In my most deliberate judgment, no question either 
of national honor or of national interest can ever arise 
between the mother country and the United States which 
may not with dignity and with justice be left to inde- 
pendent judicial arbitration and not to war. Say, too, 
that it is our sincere desire that Canada should continue 
to prosper and to grow, and be a strong and powerful 
nation flying the British flag on the North American 
continent and sharing with the United States the re- 
sponsibility for North American civilization and for the 
obligations which America owes to the world. 

“It is my confident hope that the proposed treaty be- 
tween Britain and the United States will not only pro- 
mote the well-being of the English-speaking race, but 
will prepare the way for wider peaceful relations be- 
tween all nations, lift from the people the intolerable 
burden of armaments, and bring within sight the days 
foretold by the prophets and preachers when nation 
shall not lift sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 





An incident has just happened 
which brings into striking prominence 
the character and effectiveness of the 
Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817, which resulted in dis- 
armament on the Great Lakes and the keeping of the 
whole United States-Canadian border free from forts 
and garrisons, and from serious quarrels and conflicts 
from that time-to this. On the 7th of June just past 
the little sheet-iron steamer “Wolverine,” whose name 
for years was the “Michigan,” was withdrawn from the 
lakes. Since 1843 she has constituted our entire armed 
force on the Canadian frontier. She was constructed 
in Pittsburg, transported piecemeal on ox-carts over the 
mountains, and launched at Erie, Pa., on December 5, 
1843. Her entire equipment consisted of one cighteen- 
pounder and ninety-six men, including fifteen marines, 
afterwards reduced to eighty-six men, with no marines. 
When “retired” from the lakes in June her armament 
consisted of four rapid-firing guns, a gatling gun, and 
a Colt automatic. The first intention in 1843 was to 
arm her more heavily, but the British Minister, follow- 
ing the provisions of the Rush-Bagot agreement, pro- 
tested, and the armament was limited to the one 
eighteen-pounder. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who, in 
the Christian Endeavor World for July 6, tells most in- 
terestingly the romantic story of the little “peace- 
maker,” her services to civilization, her police perform- 
ances, ete., declares that the “Wolverine” contributed 
far more than the frigate “Constitution,” a much better 
known ship, to the development of “science, the comfort 
of mankind, the advance of civilization, and ‘the world 
to come’ when reason shal! displace force in the world’s 
arbitraments.” Why are the nations so reluctant to 
follow in their relations to each other such a conspic- 
uous example of the success of limitation (one might 
almost call it annihilation) of armament as that fur- 
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nished by the British-American disarmament on the 
Great Lakes? Disarmament on the Atlantic or any 
other ocean—mutual, of- course—is just as practicable 
as disarmament on the Great Lakes, whenever the na- 
tions think so and decide to have it so. 


The Sacred Heart Review expresses 
gratification that the abstention of 
Catholics in general from active par- 
ticipation in the peace movement is no longer to be 
brought as a reproach against them. An “Interna- 
tional League of Catholics in Favor of Peace” has been 
recently organized in Brussels, and it is anticipated that 
henceforth every important demonstration in favor of 
international peace will see Catholic delegates sharing 
with others in much larger numbers than heretofore. 
In four countries—France, Switzerland, Belgium and 
England—Catholic peace societies are already in exist- 
ence, and in several others are in process of formation. 
The English Catholic Peace Society (36 Holland street, 
Kensington, London, W.), which came into existence 
as one of the fruits of the International Peace Congress 
held in London in July in 1908, was represented by two 
delegates at the British National Peace Congress held 
in Edinburgh last month. Notwithstanding the mili- 
taristic tendencies of Catholics on the whole in the 
United States, due largely to the Irish dislike of Eng- 
land, the Sacred Heart Review thinks that there has 
been a considerable change in the tone of American 
Catholic papers in the last twenty years. It believes 
also that “the fact that Cardinal Gibbons is an ardent 
advocate of international peace cannot but have a power- 
ful effect upon American Catholic opinion generally. 
The effect of the Pope’s letter (which it had printed in 
part in its previous issue) must also be very great with 
Catholics in the United States, for nowhere are the 
utterances of our Holy Father received with more re- 
spect than here with us.” Nobody will be more grati- 
fied than the leading peace workers of this country to 
see Catholics in large numbers participating in all the 
important peace congresses and conferences. It is excel- 
lent for them to have their own peace associations, but 
their power and influence will be much greater if they 
also associate themselves with the general peace organi- 
zations where creed, denominationalism and sectarian- 
ism have no place and are never mentioned. 


Catholic 
Peace Societies. 


Christian Nations Ex-Vice-President Fairbanks has 


Doing Most. 


often added the weight of his name 
and wide experience to the powerful 
influences that are rapidly creating the conditions which 
are to eliminate war from the world. Here is what he 
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said to the Christian Endeavorers at the great conven- 
tion at Atlantic City last month: 


“We hear much of peace and arbitration, and God 
grant that it may not be an idle dream! What is ac- 
complished, and what is being accomplished, in the pro- 
motion of this world-wide desire is due to the influence 
of the great nations where Christianity prevails most ; 
in short, the greatest Christian nations are those which 
are doing the most to usher in the time when reason 
and justice, and not brute force, shall be all-powerful 
in the adjustment of international disputes. 

“Tt is a happy circumstance that the United States 
is taking the lead in the matter of international arbitra- 
tion, and that Christian Endeavor has accomplished so 
much toward this great end. President Taft has struck 
the high note of our national purpose; and if he shall 
succeed in effecting conventions of arbitration between 
the United States and the leading powers of the world, 
as comprehensive as now proposed, he will win the fore- 
most place among the friends of universal peace; it will 
be the crowning achievement of his public career, and 
rank him among the benefactors of the human race. 

“Tn his advocacy of peace he has but given voice to the 
teachings of the great Christian churches of America. 

“The United States may well lead in the movement 
for international arbitration, for no other nation will 
question her exalted motive. We do not stand for arbi- 
tration because of any question as to our material re- 
sources, or doubt as to the superb courage of our men. 
We are for it because it is fundamentally right, in line 
with Christian progress. It must be so, or Christian 
civilization is a failure. 

“Our missionaries are bringing people in foreign lands 
together; they are awakening in them a spirit of mutual 
interest and mutual helpfulness; they are teaching the 
co-operation in matters which concern the body politic ; 
they are showing them their duty to each other, and how 
helpful service among themselves in a broad and gener- 
ous spirit promotes the welfare of the entire community. 
Our churches, mission schools, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, hospitals, and other forms of missionary activity, 
are working a revolution in the habits and customs of 
many; they are bringing them into co-ordination with 
each other; and are filling them with an appreciation of 
their oneness and of the good which is to come to all 
who work in a common cause.” 





On Wednesday, July 19, the 


i ion rs . 
Acitwatte treaty between the United States 


Items. eee ane 
and Great Britain providing for 


the arbitration of pecuniary claims between the two 
countries, in accordance with the general arbitration 
treaty, was ratified by the Senate in executive session. 
The treaty provides that within four months either of 
the governments may submit to the other any claims 
which it desires to have passed upon. All claims not 
submitted within the time specified are to be barred. 
The tribunal provided for is to consist of one member 
chosen by each of the governments, and a third to be 
chosen by these two. The sessions of the tribunal will 
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be held in Washington. A long list of shipping claims 
against the British government was submitted with the 
treaty. The list of claims against this government was 
much shorter, consisting mostly of Canadian demands 
for the refund of hay duties. Many of the claims of 
the United States are of long standing, some of them 
having grown out of the Newfoundland fisheries dispute. 

There is reason to believe that the treaty of unlimited 
arbitration with Great Britain may yet be submitted to 
the Senate during the present session of Congress. 

The negotiations for a similar treaty with France, 
which were only begun on the 17th of May, have pro- 
gressed so rapidly that its success is now assured. This 
treaty, too, it is hoped may be ready to send to the 
Senate before the present session closes. 

In another direction, also, there is encouraging news. 
The French government is reported to be contem- 
plating the negotiation of treaties, on the Anglo-French- 
American lines, with both Great Britain and Germany, 
and that the experience of Ambassador Jusserand in 
arbitration negotiations will be utilized for this pur- 
pose, when his term of service at Washington has ended, 
which will probably be soon after the completion of the 
treaty with this country. 

seeteaemilelibtiteeatachansimabe 


What the Peace Organizations are 
Doing. 

The Peace Society, 47 New Broad street, London, 
K. C., will celebrate its Centenary on June 14, 1916. 
It is planning a Great Forward Movement in connection 
with its Centenary, and is asking its friends throughout 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and the world for 
a Centenary Fund of One Million Shillings. In view 
of its long and valuable services to the cause of peace 
it ought easily to secure twice the amount for which 
it is making appeal in the five years before it completes 
its hundred years. 


The Ginn World Peace Foundation, 29A Beacon 
street, Boston, has published a list of the one hundred 
and forty-six Arbitration Treaties which have been con- 
cluded by the nations in pairs since 1895. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight out of the one hundred and forty- 
six have been concluded since the signing of the Anglo- 
French treaty on the 14th of October, 1903. 


The reports of the Seventh National French Peace 
Congress, given in La Patx par le Droit for June, show 
that it was on the whole one of the most successful of 
French national peace gatherings so far held. The 
Congress was held at Clermont-Ferrand, June 4-7. The 
attendance of the local public was large, and most of 
the French peace leaders participated in the proceed- 
ings. Among those present were Dr. Charles Richet, 
Mr. Emile Arnaud, Hon. Lucien Le Foyer, Gaston 
Moch, Prof. Théodore Ruyssen, Dr. J. Dumas, Mr. 
Prudhommeaux, Mr. Nattan Larrier, Mr. P. Allegret, 
ete. But there were many new men and women who 
have come into the movement in recent years. We 
notice the absence from the Congress of the hero of the 
peace movement in France, Frederic Passy, prevented 


by his great age and growing physical infirmities from 
attending. For the first time the French National 
Council of Women and the French Woman’s Suffrage 
Union were represented in the Congress, though singu- 
larly enough the Labor Unions and Codperative Asso- 
ciations sent no delegates. 


Dr. Inazo Nitobe, president of the First Higher Col- 
lege of Tokyo, one of Japan’s foremost educators, will 
be brought here early in October by the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. He will spend about six weeks each at 
Brown University, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, the Uni- 
versities of Virginia, Illinois, and Minnesota, lecturing 
on Japanese history and current problems. This bring- 
ing of Dr. Nitobe to this country is the beginning of a 
campaign of popular education for the maintenance of 
friendly relations between this country and Japan. 


Edwin D. Mead, secretary of the Ginn World Peace 
Foundation, since arriving with Mrs. Mead in Great 
Britain, has given addresses in Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Nottingham, Cambridge, Letchworth, Bristol, Hull, at 
the Whitefield Tabernacle in London, and elsewhere. 


At the Seventh British National Peace Congress, held 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, June 13-15, twenty different 
organizations were represented. The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Durham presided. The Congress was pre- 
ceded by an Educational Conference, at which the rela- 
tions of education to the cause of international peace 
were discussed in half a dozen short papers. The prin- 
cipal subjects of discussion in the Congress were: The 
Anglo-American Treaty, Anglo-German Relations, Air- 
ships and Warfare, Compulsory Military Service, War 
and Treaties, Boys’ Organizations, Armaments, Inter- 
national Federation, Private Property in Naval War- 
fare, Native Races, etc. 


One hundred members of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, headed by Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, last 
month visited Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and other European cities, for the purpose of 
securing strong delegations from the chambers of com- 
merce of these cities to the International Conference of 
Chambers of Commerce to be held in Boston next year. 
The visitors were everywhere received with great cor- 
diality, shown the sights, and generously entertained by 
the commercial bodies of the places visited. The move- 
ment for this Conference in Boston next year was in- 
augurated by the Department of Business Organizations 
of the Ginn World Peace Foundation, who more than 
a year ago sent Mr. U. L. Ledoux, the head of this 
department, abroad to secure the Conference for Bos- 
ton in 1912, which mission he successfully accomplished. 
Mr. Ledoux will remain abroad most of the coming year 
to promote interest in the Boston Conference. 


Mrs. Ella V. Russell, superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the 24th Missouri District of the W. C. 
T. U., has induced the children of the public schools of 
her town, Everton, to send a reply to the letter sent 
some time ago to the children of this country by the 
children of one of the public schools of Tokyo. The 
letter is as follows: 


To the Japan School Children, Greeting: 


We have just received your letter through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Ella V. Russell, our leader in the peace 
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work here as district superintendent of the 24th District 
of the Missouri W. C. T. U., and we hail you as a band 
of missionary workers and thank you for your letter in 
advance of ours in the interest of the peace sentiment 
which should be created in the common schools of both 
our countries. Let us educate for peace, not war; for 
citizenship, not soldiery; that the physical, mental, and 
moral culture of the nations may permit us to stand 
approved under the divine government, whose benedic- 
tion is: “Peace on earth, good will to men.” May we all 
love one another, and may we never lift up the sword 
against each other. We hail the day of peace in dawn- 
ing, and hope we are first in starting the “Children’s 
Crusade” against war. May the children of every na- 
tion join us in the crusade. 
Your LirTLe BrorHers AND Sisters, Erc. 


The International Medical Association for the Pre- 
vention of War, founded by Dr. Riviére, of France, will 
hold its first annual convention at Paris, October 28-31, 
this year. Many American physicians have already 
joined the Association, and many more are expected to 
do so. The United States ought to be strongly repre- 
sented at this first conference. Will all physicians who 
can attend kindly send their names to the American 
Secretary, Dr. George Brown, Atlanta, Georgia, who 
will be glad to send credentials to any who will go. 


Mr. Harry E. Hunt, president of the Great Lakes 
International Arbitration Society, Detroit, Mich., had a 
page in the Detroit News Tribune of Sunday, July 2, 
devoted to the one hundred years of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, the Rush-Bagot agree- 
ment of 1817, and other more recent phases of the inter- 
national peace movement. “We of the border,” he says, 
“have solved the peace problem. We have refused to 
build our Bibles into barricades bristling with bayonets. 
With manly confidence we have spiked our guns. We 
breathe the hope that the ways of the border will become 
the ways of the world.” 


The Interparliamentary Union, which has grown to a 
membership of more than three thousand, will hold its 
seventeenth conference in Rome, beginning on the 3d of 
October. The sessions will be held in the hall of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Among the important subjects 
to be discussed are: Obligatory International Arbitra- 
tion, The Organization of Mediation Among States, 
Limitation of Military and Naval Burdens, and the 
Prohibition of War in the Air. 


The third annual report of the California Peace 
Societies, Northern and Southern, both branches of the 
American Peace Society, by our efficient Pacific Coast 
representative, Robert ©. Root, shows that the year has 
witnessed an encouraging development of interest in the 
peace cause on the Pacific Coast. Many thousands of 
pages of peace literature have been distributed ; exhibits 
of literature have been made at nearly a dozen conven- 
tions; two peace sections have been organized at meet- 
ings of fhe State Teachers’ Association; many peace 
sermons have been preached on suggestion of Mr. Root; 
petitions to Congress against further naval increase were 
circulated and influentially signed; petitions were sent 
to the State legislature protesting against compulsory 


military training in high schools; many petitions to the 
third Hague Conference have been circulated and nu- 
merously signed asking for a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion; articles have been prepared for the press; peace 
prize contests have been organized; many lectures have 
heen given, ete., etc. Mr. Root appeals for the sum of 
$2,000 for propaganda work the coming year, and he 
ought easily to get it. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, one of the livest 
branches of the American Peace Society, as shown by 
the reports of the president and the secretary at its an- 
nual meeting at Hartford in June, is in a flourishing 
condition. The annual address before the Society was 
delivered by Dean Henry Wade Rogers, of the Yale Law 
School, on “The United States and the Peace Move- 
ment.” The attendance was large and the interest 
strong. The report of the president, Arthur Deerin 
Call, dealt chiefly with the Baltimore National Peace 
Congress and the enormous progress which the cause is 
now making. Secretary R. W. Roundy’s report summar- 
ized in an interesting way the various activities of the 
Society. Resolutions were adopted expressing deep satis- 
faction over the negotiations for the Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty; over the work of Secretary of State 
Knox for an international court of arbitral justice; 
urging that the nations should take steps to prevent war 
loans; approving strongly of the proposed celebration 
of the hundred years’ peace between this country and 
Great Britain; deploring the present rivalry and burden 
of armaments and asking the urgent attention of the 
nations thereto, etc. The present membership of the 
Society is two hundred and fifty, and includes many of 
the most prominent citizens of the State. 


The Forty-fifth Anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia and the Forty-fourth of its Con- 
necticut Branch will be held in the Peace Grove, Mystic, 
Conn., August 17-20. Among the speakers will he 
Rev. S. F. Hershey, of New Castle, Pa.; Mrs. Susan 8. 
Fessenden, of Boston; Rev. John D. Long, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; David Henry Wright, Esq., of Riverton, 
N. J.; Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, D. C., 
and Alfred H. Love, president of the Union, who will 
preside over the meetings. A cordial invitation to at- 
tend the meeting is extended to all. 


Brevities. 


... The government of Denmark, which already has 
unlimited treaties of arbitration with The Netherlands, 
Italy, and Portugal, is making strenuous effort to have 
all treaties which it shall hereafter conclude or renew, 
make no exception of questions of honor or vital 
interests. 


... The Anglo-Japanese alliance has been so modi- 
fied that in case of a war between Japan and some other 
country Great Britain would not be compelled to join 
Japan in fighting against any power with which Great 
Britain might have an unlimited treaty of arbitration. 
This change has been necessitated by the negotiations 
for the Anglo-American treaty, that in case of a pos- 
sible war between Japan and the United States, Great 
Britain might not have to join her ally in war against 
this country. 
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... It is estimated that, in response to the request 
sent out in June by the peace societies of the country, 
more than 30,000 services in the churches of the nation 
were devoted, on July 2, in whole or in part, to the 
consideration of the subject of arbitration and peace, 
with special reference to the Anglo-American unlimited 
arbitration treaty. 


... At the fifth annual session of the West Texas 
Baptist Young People’s Assembly, held at Stamford, 
Texas, July 11-20, Dr. S. P. Brooks, president of Bay- 
lor University, the protagonist of the peace forces of 
the State, gave a course of four lectures on “The Inter- 
national Peace Propaganda.” The titles of the lectures 
were: “Résumé of the Origin of Society and the Cost 
of War,” “Some International Forces in the Making of 
Peace,” “Some Heroes of Peace,” and “International 
Peace and World Evangelism.” 


On July 18 President Taft received from Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, president of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, a message of gratitude for the ad- 
dress given by the President at the recent Atlantic City 
C. E. Convention, in which world-wide peace was so 
strongly advocated. Dr. Clark wrote: “I scarcely think 
that even you can realize how much your words relating 
to peace and international fellowship meant to the 
thousands of young people who heard them and the 
millions who have read them in the papers. The words 
will be quoted in tens of thousands of societies and 
treasured in the hearts of the young people all over the 
country and throughout the world, while your generous 
and gracious words about the Society of Christian En- 
deavor and its principles and its efforts to bring the 
young people of the different denominations and the 
different nations together were appreciated by every one 
more than I can express to you in this letter.” 


The following message from King George was 
received by President Taft in response to his cablegram 
of greetings to the new king on his coronation: “I heart- 
ily thank you and the people of the United States for 
the very kind congratulations which you offer me on 
this great and solemn day and for the good wishes you 
expressed for the prosperity of the British dominion 
and for the welfare of myself and my family. I heartily 
reciprocate your wishes that the friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and my country may ever con- 
tinue.” 


. . A treaty for the preservation of the fur seals of 
the North Pacific has at last been signed by the govern- 
ments of England, Russia, Japan, and the United “States, 
who have for more than forty years been in almost con- 
stant dispute over the subject. No fur seals are to be 
killed in the North Pacific Ocean, including the Bering, 
Okhotsk, Kamchatka, and Japanese seas, during the life 
of the treaty. The three-mile limit from shore is abol- 
ished. A patrol of the seal waters is established, con- 
sisting of representatives of the four powers. The 
treaty is to run for fifteen years, and thereafter until it 
is denounced by some one of the four governments con- 
cerned. President Taft thinks that the convention 
forecasts the adoption by the nations of a code of suit- 
able game laws for the entire open ocean. 


In his address at the banquet given him in June, 
soon after his arrival in England, by the National Lib- 
eral Club, London, Mr. Carnegie declared that prepara- 
tion for war is an even greater curse than war itself. 
The more you prepare, the more you breed the very 
dangers your preparations are supposed to prevent. 
Speaking of the peoples of the United States and Great 
Britain, and of President Taft’s proposal of unlimited 
arbitration, he said: “Victory is within our grasp. The 
race is to live as a band of brothers. War in the future 
is to be unknown between us.” 


os A dispatch from Berlin on July 24 stated that 
the German government had completed its study of the 
proposed American-German arbitration treaty, had for- 
mulated its comments thereon, and had forwarded these 
to Washington as a basis of negotiations. That is 
great news. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the Persian- 
American Educational Society Conference, held in 
Washington June 16 and 17, were the following: 

Whereas, the sentiment of the age favors the estab- 
lishment of closer bonds of friendship between the dif- 
ferent members of the human family for their mutual 
advantage and in the interest of universal progress; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Society holds itself in readiness 
to co-operate with every organization and movement 
tending to create friendlier relations between the people 
of the Orient and the Occident. 

Whereas, the settlement of international differences 
by means other than war is rapidly coming to be recog- 
nized as a principle of modern civilization; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this Conference endorses the action of 
President Taft and Sir Edward Grey in endeavoring to 
establish a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain providing for unlimited arbitration. 


The London Teachers’ Association, having a 
membership of 17,250 teachers in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, technical institutions, and teachers’ 
training coleges, at a recent general meeting held in 
Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus, London, adopted unan- 
imously the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Association welcomes the world 
movement towards peace amongst civilized nations, and 
particularly desires to express its gratification at the 
proposals for arbitration between the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. This Association 
authorizes Miss Kate Stevens, head mistress of Montem 
Street Central Council School, to convey fraternal greet- 
ings to the National Education Association in conven- 
tion assembled at San Francisco, and to express on be- 
half of the London Teachers’ Association the earnest 
desire that there may be permanent peace between the 
peoples of the two countries. 


: At a mass meeting of the churches, fraternal 
orders, and citizens of Flushing, Ohio, held on Sunday, 
July 2, resolutions were adopted expressing high appre- 
ciation of President Taft’s labors for unlimited treaties 
of arbitration, declaring that the strength of the United 
States lies not in its military defenses, but in the virtue, 
integrity, and intelligence of its people; that the safe- 
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guarding of the world’s peace rests not in great armies 
and navies, but in the fulfilling of those Christian duties 
which nations owe to each other; and deploring the in- 
consistency of our government in increasing its arma- 
ment at the same time that it is advocating arbitration. 
Similar resolutions were adopted on the same day at 
meetings held in many parts of the country. 


... On Saturday evening, July 8, at mass meetings 
of British and American residents of Hawaii, held in 
churches throughout the island, resolutions were adopted 
petitioning Great Britain and the United States to con- 
firm the proposed unlimited treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the two countries. 


, A party of German workmen have been visiting 
England as guests of the Adult Schools Association. 








The Revision of Our Neutrality Laws. 
By Hon. John W. Foster, Ex-Secretary of State. 


ADDRESS AT THE THIRD NATIONAL PEACE 
BALTIMORE, MAY 5, 1911. 


CONGRESS, 


In the intercourse of our country with foreign na- 
tions it is our first and most important duty to preserve 
the peace and cultivate relations of friendship with our 
coterminous neighbors. And yet within the last few 
weeks we have seen local disturbances in the northern 
States of Mexico fanned into the flames of war along 
the boundary line, and our entire population astounded 
by the rapid concentration on the frontier of a large 
portion of our army equipped for hostile operations. 
Those best informed tell us that this lamentable condi- 
tion of affairs has been brought about largely by the 
abuse by foreigners of the contiguous territory of the 
United States and by the active participation of Ameri- 
cap citizens. Great quantities of arms and ammunition 
of war, evading our custom-houses, have been surrep- 
titiously introduced into Mexico. Large numbers of 
American citizens, both singly and in bands, accoutred 
for war, have openly crossed the frontier and joined the 
forces which are seeking to overthrow a government 
with which we are at peace, and when worsted in battle 
have sought a refuge within our borders, only to return 
at will and take part in a contest in which we should 
properly be neutral. A so-styled “provisional Governor 
of Chihuahua” has openly established his office in 
El Paso, Texas, and therefrom issued his orders and 
carried on warlike correspondence across the frontier, 
while insurrectionary chiefs in other localities on Amer- 
ican territory were actively plotting against the estab- 
lished government of Mexico. 

It is not necessary that we should consider the merits 
of*the controversy in Mexico to pass judgment upon the 
condition of affairs on our side of the southern border. 
Every patriotic American citizen who has regard for the 
honor of his country and its reputation among the na- 
tions of the earth must deplore these events, and inquire 
whether there is not a remedy for them. I am satisfied 
that there has been a sincere desire on the part of the 
President and his Cabinet to enforce a strict observance 
of our neutrality laws. I am not so certain that a simi- 
lar spirit has existed on the part of the local authorities, 
either Federal or State, along the frontier, where the 
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popular sentiment seems to be largely on the side of the 
insurrectionists. But whether or not the neutrality 
laws have been strictly enforced, it is plain to any stu- 
dent of our history who has given attention to the sub- 
ject that they are antiquated and are in great need of 
revision and enlargement. 

Our first neutrality act was passed during Washing- 
ton’s first administration, and was put into its present 
shape in 1818. At the time of the enactment it marked 
a great advance in international law and practice, and 
gained for our country much credit. But the laws have 
proved to be too limited in their scope. At that time 
our land frontier, both on the north and the south, was 
very sparsely settled. Our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions was then almost entirely by sea, and an examina- 
tion of our neutrality code shows that it applies chiefly 
to maritime matters. The great development of our 
population, both on the Mexican and the Canadian bor- 
der, requires a re-examination of the neutrality laws by 
our legislative and executive departments. 

The attention of Congress has been repeatedly called 
to this subject, and that body has been urged to the 
adoption of stricter measures to enable the Executive to 
more fully discharge its international duties of nheutral- 
ity. Following the embarrassments on our southern 
frontier attending the independence of ‘Texas, and on 
our northern border by the Canadian rebellion, in 1838 
President Van Buren in a special message laid before 
Congress the defective character of our neutrality laws, 
and asked that these laws be thoroughly revised and en- 
larged in order “to vest in the Executive full power to 
prevent injuries being inflicted upon neighboring na- 
tions by the unauthorized and unlawful acts of the 
citizens of the United States or other persons who may 
be within our jurisdiction and subject to our control.” 
And later in his administration he repeated these recom- 
mendations. The Fenian plotting in our territory and 
the raids into Canada led President Arthur, in 1884, to 
urge again upon Congress “the prompt and thorough 
treatment of the question which,” he said, “intimately 
concerns’ the national honor.” 

Notwithstanding these urgent appeals to Congress, 
the neutrality laws of 1818 remain unaltered with all 
the facts pointed out by successive Presidents. The fact 
that defective legislation does not relieve or excuse a 
nation from discharging its international obligations 
was made very clear after our Civil War, when our 
Government announced to that of Great Britain that 
“no sovereign power can rightfully plead the defects of 
its own domestic penal statutes as justification or ex- 
tenuation of an international wrong to another sever- 
eign power”; and the Geneva arbitration tribunal con- 
firmed this principle by inflicting upon Great Britain 
a penalty of $15,500,000 because of its defective legis- 
lation and neglect of its international duty. Great 
Britain recognized the justice of our complaint, made a 
thorough revision of her laws, and now stands at the 
front of the nations in her neutrality legislation. Un- 
less we follow her example, we shall continue to expose 
ourselves to the just complaints and reclamations of 
Mexico and Canada. 

The time at my disposal will not allow me to enter 
into a full discussion of the changes called for by our 
defective neutrality laws, but I venture to suggest briefly 
three modifications : 
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First: Some restriction should be placed upon the free 
commerce as a mercantile commodity of arms and muni- 
tions of war, and power should be conferred upon the 
President to limit or suspend, in his discretion, their 
export across the border in time of disturbance or in- 
surrection. 

Second: It should be made unlawful for Americans 
to enter the military service of any power or chief at 
war with a nation with which we are at peace. It was 
the personal aid of Americans that gave strength to the 
Canadian rebellion in 1838, to the late insurrection in 
Mexico, and to the recent civil wars in Nicaragua and 
Honduras. In this respect the laws of Great Britain, 
France, and other countries are in advance of ours. The 
British Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870 makes it un- 
lawful for any British subject to enter the military 
service of any power at war with a nation with which 
its government is at peace, and it subjects them to heavy 
fines and imprisonment. In all its neutrality procla- 
mations on the breaking out of hostilities in other na- 
tions, the British government notifies its subjects of the 
penalties they will incur under their own laws, and it 
further warns them that they will enter such foreign 
service at their own peril, in no wise obtain any protec- 
tion from their own government, and must suffer such 
penalties as*the enemy may inflict upon them. We cer- 
tainly should do no less than this. 

Third: Greater power should be conferred upon the 
President, in time of civil disturbance on the frontier, 
to limit or prohibit intercourse across the border, to 
prevent the abuse of our territory by foreign conspira- 
tors, and in his discretion to enforce martial law on our 
soil within the zone of disturbance. 

We had a foretaste during our Civil War of what an 
unfriendly neutrality may do to aid our domestic ene- 
mies. The conservative government of Mexico allowed 
the free entrance through Matamoros and across the 
Rio Grande of unlimited warlike supplies for the South- 
ern armies. The Confederate agents in Canada, har- 
bored by a sympathetic government, were enabled to 
raid and burn towns, loot banks, seize and destroy steam- 
ers on the Great Lakes, and threaten the destruction of 
New York and Chicago. Should internal strife again 
unhappily visit our fair land, the recent occurrences on 
the Mexican frontier suggest what an imperfect neutral- 
ity might allow to be inflicted upon us. Is it not time 
we set our own house in order, as we exhort other na- 
tions to international peace and good-will? (Long con- 
tinued applause. ) 


—  ——.» ee 


The Avoidance of War. 


From President Taft’s Address at the Twenty-fifth 
International Convention of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies Held at Atlantic City July 6-12, 1911. 


“But, as I say, 1 did not come here to tell you about 
your own organization. I came to talk on a subject 
and cause in which I have, in common with all the civil- 
ized people of the world, an intense interest, and that 
is the avoidance of war by providing such instrumentali- 
ties for the settlement of international controversies as 
to make war remote because unnecessary. 

“T observe that in your last convention, the T'wenty- 
fourth International Convention, one of your resolu- 
tions was as follows: 


August, 


“ “Resolved, That, as followers of the Prince of Peace, 
we ally ourselves with every effort that is being made 
for the suppression of war. The immense and ever- 
increasing tax which war and preparations for war levy 
on peaceful industries, and the frightful horrors of war 
itself, demand that every lover of God and humanity 
should unite for its suppression.’ 

“In the last twenty-five years we have made great 
progress toward an international condition in which war 
is less likely than heretofore. It is true that in that 
time we have had several great wars—the war between 
China and Japan, the war between Russia and Japan, 
the war between the United States and Spain, the war 
between England and the Boers, and perhaps some 
others. Nevertheless, as between the great countries of 
Europe which have armed themselves to the teeth since 
the German-French war of 1870, peace has been main- 
tained; and under the inspiration of a common desire 
for peace, treaties have been made with reference to arbi- 
tration at The Hague, and for the establishment of a 
court at The Hague for the settlement of international 
disputes, and have pointed to an ideal of the utmost 
use in the promotion of the cause of peace. 

“We have ameliorated in many ways the ancient cru- 
elties of war by Red Cross agreements, by the immunity 
of private property on land from destruction. Now we 
are agreeing upon what is called the Declaration of 
London, which, if confirmed, as it seems likely to be, 
will take away from war on the sea those principles 
of lawful piracy that have always characterized in a 
naval war the dealing with the private property of the 
citizens of enemies. 

“Just today four great powers—England, Russia, 
Japan, and the United States—signed a treaty by which 
we agreed in effect to abolish the shooting of seals at 
sea, in order to preserve the valuable herds on the land, 
and to allow them to propagate in such a way as to 
maintain the fur seal industry and secure for human 
use the valuable furs that such seals furnish. It is the 
beginning, I hope, of the adoption of useful game laws 
for the open ocean, which has heretofore been subject 
to the wanton and irresponsible use of men of every 
nation. It is the settlement by treaty of a controversy 
that has troubled these four nations for several genera- 
ations, and it ought to be the cause of great congratula- 
tion. 

“By negotiation and meditation, and the formation 
of arbitration agreements, wars in the last decade have 
been stopped in Central and South America in a most 
gratifying number of instances. Not all wars have been 
stopped in the countries lacking stability and power to 
enforce law and order, but that there is a marked im- 
provement throughout Latin America in this regard, 
and especially in Central America, no one who has con- 
sulted the statistics of revolutions can fail to recognize. 

“The heroism and exhibition of the noblest qualities 
of the heart and soul and mind of man that war makes 
possible, every student of history and of human nature 
must admit; but that this is accompanied with the hor- 
rible cost and sacrifice of human suffering and lives, 
and an associated exhibition of the lowest moral quali- 
ties in man, of ambition, lust for power, of cruelty, 
ghoulish rapacity and corruption, is equally true, and 
in very few cases, if any, can the historian say that the 
god of war was worth the awful sacrifice. 
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“And hence it is that we should all welcome and aid, 
as far as we can, the effort to dispense with the necessity 
of war altogether. Even if this effort may not be en- 
tirely successful, every movement which tends to dis- 
courage war, and to furnish a means of avoiding it, 
ought to receive and does receive the earnest support of 
an organization that has the purposes and principles 
that actuate the Society of Christian Endeavor.” 


——— = 0 a 


How Commerce Promotes Peace. 
By John Ball Osborne. 


ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE THIRD NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, BALTIMORE, MAY 5, 1911. 


My topic, “How Commerce Promotes Peace,” might 
logically be reversed to read “How Peace Promotes Com- 
merce,” for commerce is completely dependent upon 
peace. The timidity of capital is proverbial; the mere 
suggestion of business disturbances frightens it into 
hiding-places from which it can be coaxed only when it 
‘s convinced that the danger is past. International 
commerce, representing as it does today the largest in- 
vestment of capital in the world, with an approximate 
annual valuation of thirteen and a half million dollars, 
is extremely sensitive to whatever influences encourage 
or discourage capital. So long as peace prevails com- 
merce flourishes and grows apace, registering in its de- 
velopment the growth of wealth and prosperity of the 
trading countries; but the moment rumors of coming 
war circulate commerce begins to seek new channels 
where it will be least exposed to attack, and, with the 
outbreak of hostilities, it dwindles rapidly. No matter 
how extensive and powerful the naval and military 
establishments may be which offer their protection, com- 
merce is never sufficiently reassured to thrive while hos- 
tilities last. Thus it is that peace is vitally necessary 
to commerce. 

Modern international commerce is very unlike that of 
earlier times. The student of history, in considering 
the influence of commerce on peace among nations, is 
apt to draw illustrations from the past where commerce 
has apparently furnished the provocation for war. This 
was particularly true under the old policy of colonial 
conquest and colonization pursued for several centuries 
by the leading European nations; at first by Spain and 
Portugal, and later by England and France. Under 
this predatory system of commerce distant colonies, ac- 
quired by discovery or conquest, were exploited merci- 
lessly and their resources drained with the sole purpose 
of increasing the wealth and power of the mother coun- 
try; regardless of the welfare of the colonial possessions. 
Naturally the struggle for commercial supremacy based 
on such a selfish system resulted in a series of bloody 
and exhausting wars. 


But today there are no new fields for colonial con- 
quest ; nor are there any extensive territories that remain 
unexplored. Practically the entire world is partitioned 
and the boundaries of the various political entities are 
well established and recognized by all civilized powers. 
Moreover, the spirit of conquest is no longer rampant, 
but has given way to the spirit of forbearance and mu- 
tual conciliation. Under these conditions commerce has 
become an eminently peaceful pursuit, mutually bene- 
ficial to the nations engaged therein. In fact, interna- 
tional commerce is the paramount power in the civilized 
world, and it furnishes the subject-matter of most of the 
questions that require consideration in the foreign rela- 
tions of the various governments. Commercial diplo- 
macy, therefore, has taken the place of the old political 
diplomacy, which means that the influences that make 
for peace are in control in the Foreign Offices of the 
world. 

Modern commerce rests fairly and squarely upon the 
broad and equitable principles of reciprocity. Conse- 
quently, when we consider commerce as an agency in 
promoting peace we must look beyond the selfish view- 
point and narrow horizon of the old mercantilists, or 
perhaps of even the modern ultra-protectionists, and 
consider the movement of imports as well as of exports 
in our trade relations with foreign countries, for it is 
the principle of mutuality of trade interests that consti- 
tutes the best safeguard for the preservation of peace 
among trading nations. 

By this reasoning we arrive at the basic proposition 
that the closer the commercial ties the better the out- 
look for permanent peace. It is obvious, | think, that 
the closer and more numerous the ties created between 
two nations by commercial relationship, the greater will 
be the reluctance on the part of either to begin a war 
against the other. These commercial ties make the 
damages possible by war so much greater than any gains 
derivable from it that the love of peace and the horror 
of war are both intensified, and thus expanding com- 
merce furnishes an increasing security against war. 

It may be of interest to take note of some of the 
various commercial ties which bind modern nations in a 
community of interest and a state of interdependence. 
Such a study of trade relations should include more 
than the movement of imports and exports of merchan- 
dise, although this is, of course, the largest item in the 
equation of international indebtedness. It should take 
account also of the navigation movement; the interna- 
tional railway traffic; cable and telegraphic communi- 
cation between nations; the financial investments by 
citizens of one country in another country; the returns 
from these investments flowing from the debtor country 
to the creditor country; the remittances of money made 
by immigrants to families and friends in the fatherland, 
and numerous minor elements which enter into the gen- 
eral business relations between nations. 

What we may term extraterritorial investments of 
capital constitute one of the most important phases of 
the business relations between modern nations. A\l- 
though primarily classifiable under the head of finance, 
these interests are closely linked to commerce, for the 
investment of foreign capital usually promotes com- 
merce between the lending and the borrowing country, 
particularly as regards the supply of machinery and 
other materials required in the industrial enterprises 
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for which the foreign capital is employed. An eminent 
economist has said that “a cosmopolitan loan fund ex- 
ists which runs everywhere as it is wanted, and as the 
rate of interest tempts it.” Everyone knows, however, 
that money is too cautious to run into any foreign coun- 
try unless peaceful conditions prevail there and are 
likely to continue. The foreign investments of capital 
among the nations reach a gigantic total, probably in the 
neighborhood of $40,000,000,000, of which great Britain 
is represented by at least $15,000,000,000 ; Germany and 
France each by $8,000,000,000, and the United States 
by $1,750,000,000, of which at least $750,000,000 are 
placed in Mexico and $300,000,000 in Canada. 

The international exhibitions, which are held at fre- 
quent intervals in all the leading countries of the world, 
are another effective means of extending international 
commerce, and, at the same time, promoting the cause 
of peace. Take, for example, the International Exposi- 
tion at Turin, which is now in progress. Our Congress 
appropriated the sum of $130,000, which has enabled 
the United States to be officially represented with a 
creditable building of its own. The industrial exhibits 
by American citizens at Turin will surely lead to a grati- 
fying extension of the sales of American products in 
that part of the world, and, what is far more important, 
the already friendly relations between the two nations 
will become even more cordial than hitherto, for the 
participation of the United States is highly appreciated 
by the Italian government and people. 

The numerous international congresses that are held 
in various countries each year exercise the same salutary 
influence for peace. They bring together leaders of 
thought .and action in many countries, and send them 
away inspired by the spirit of mutual conciliation and 
with a better understanding respecting the viewpoints 
of the different nationalities represented at the Con- 
gress. There were no less than twenty international 
congresses held at Brussels in 1910, in connection with 
the International Exposition. The moral atmosphere 
of some of the international congresses often fore- 
shadows, perhaps faintly, but yet unmistakably, a uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. I participated in such a 
gathering at London last summer—the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce held under the aus- 
pices of the London Chamber of Commerce. It was 
attended by 450 delegates, representing every commer- 
cial power of any consequence in the world. Great 
Britain and her colonies sent representatives from 58 
commercial bodies, Germany from 17, France from 16, 
Austria from 12, and so on. The American delegation 
at London brought forward for consideration the pro- 
posal of Secretary of State Knox for the establishment 
of a permanent court of arbitral justice for the settle- 
ment of all disputes between nations. This most im- 
portant proposition will undoubtedly be the subject of 
favorable action by the International Congress of Cham- 
bers of Commerce to be held at Boston in 1912. 

Another influence that is calculated to contribute to 
the cause of peace relates to the increasing tourists’ 
movement between countries, favored by the improve- 
ment of the facilities for traveling. This movement is 
rapidly breaking down the barriers that separate the 
different nations, and the result is better trade relations 
and closer international friendships. In recent years 
there have been several instances where large parties of 
the business men of one country have made a systematic 
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tour of the commercial and industrial centers of foreign 
countries with which they were engaged in trade. A 
party of 100 business men from various parts of Ger- 
many made an excursion of this kind to Turkey in 1908. 
This example was followed by a party of 150 Rou- 
manian business men. In 1909 a Turkish commercial 
delegation of 245 persons, representing the various 
branches of commerce in the leading cities of Turkey, 
visited the principal commercial and manufacturing cen- 
ters of Austria-Hungary. It is reported that large 
orders were placed as a result of the visit. In 1908 a 
party of American business men,- delegates from cham- 
bers of commerce on the Pacific coast, visited Japan, and 
were handsomely entertained by the Japanese chambers 
of commerce. A return visit to the United States was 
made a year or so ago by members of the Japanese com- 
mercial bodies. This exchange of visits by representa- 
tive business men engaged in manufacturing for the 
commerce between the two countries has already been 
productive of good results in cementing the friendship 
between the United States and Japan. In the latter 
part of 1910 representatives of several chambers of 
commerce in the Pacific Coast States made a tour of 
China and were everywhere accorded a warm welcome. 
They are now making plans for the return visit which 
leading business men of China expect to make to the 
United States this summer. This exchange of visits 
will undoubtedly result in increased trade and more 
cordial international relations. The Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, always progressive and always on the 
right side of every great moral question, is now making 
arrangements for a visit to European countries by a 
party of 100 American business men. The double pur- 
pose of the trip is to bring about closer industrial and 
commercial relations between the United States and 
European countries and to extend official invitations, 
on behalf of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, to Euro- 
pean chambers of commerce to attend the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce which will be held 
in Boston in 1912. Every one will admit that whoever 
goes on a business tour of this kind goes on a mission 
that contributes directly to the cause of international 
peace. 

The principle that intimate commercial relations are 
an effective guarantee of peace is well illustrated by our 
trade relations with Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, the three best customers of the United States 
in Europe. Notwithstanding the comparatively limited 
area of the United Kingdom, the total trade of the 
United States with that country amounted last year to 
more than $776,000,000, or 40 per cent of our total 
trade with Europe and about 24 per cent of that with 
the entire world. Of this vast amount, our imports 
represented $271,000,000, or just about one-third of 
our total imports from Europe, while our exports were 
in excess of $500,000,000, or about 45 per cent of our 
total exports to Europe. 

As regards Germany, our total trade was in the neigh- 
borhood of $450,000,000, of which Germany’s imports of 
American products represented $300,000,000. Our 
total trade with France amounted last year to $250,- 
000,000, of which our imports were somewhat in excess 
of our exports. 

But, as I have already said, in order to obtain the 
true international perspective, we must look beyond the 
exchange of commodities, great as it is. Mr. George 
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Paish, editor of the Statist, has recently estimated that 
the fixed investments of foreign capital in the United 
States reach a total of $6,000,000,000, of which Great 
Britain has furnished $3,500,000,000, Germany $1,000,- 
000,000, and France $500,000,000. On the other hand, 
the fixed investments of American capital in England, 
Germany, and France are relatively small. Another im- 
portant consideration is that American tourists spend 
annually in Europe, particularly in the three countries 
mentioned, enormous sums of money, often estimated as 
high as $200,000,000. 

The great mutual interdependence between the United 
States and the powers above mentioned is revealed by a 
study of the statistics of the commercial movement. 
England requires our cattle, wheat, flour, and other 
breadstuffs, meat products, raw cotton, copper, refined 
oil, and unmanufactured tobacco. We need British 
chemicals, colonial india rubber and diamonds, tin, raw 
wool, certain classes of cutlery and machinery, and cer- 
tain grades of cotton and woolen textiles to supplement 
our own production. 

Germany is vitally dependent upon our raw cotton 
and copper, and to a large extent on our breadstuffs, 
lard, refined oil, and unmanufactured tobacco. On the 
other hand, we are absolutely dependent on Germany for 
potash as a fertilizer required in our agriculture to re- 
store to the soil the properties that have been taken 
from it. We require her colonial rubber, and we find 
Germany an excellent source from which to supplement 
our requirements in cotton knit goods, laces, and toys. 

France leans heavily on the United States for raw 
cotton, copper, refined oil, and to some extent for agri- 
cultural implements. Reciprocally, we are dependent 
upon France for many articles of high luxury, such as 
art works, laces and embroideries, silks, and champagne. 

An endless procession of vessels is employed to carry 
this vast commerce to and fro across the Atlantic Ocean, 
and hundreds of thousands of producers in each country 
are dependent for their livelihood and the support of 
their families upon the uninterrupted continuance of 
this flourishing commerce. 

The prosperity of the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and France is our prosperity. Anything that cripples 
their purchasing power must inevitably react adversely 
on our selling power and industrial welfare. Similarly, 
whatever cripples their productive agencies must react 
unfavorably on the interests of the American consumers. 
Industrial depression, financial disturbance, and popular 
distress with any one of them is sure to be reflected, 
sooner or later, in this country, and vice versa, as was 
demonstrated abundantly three or four years ago when 
the financial crisis in the United States had its reflex 
action in Europe. These simple economic truths, predi- 
cated on the solidarities of commerce, show how desira- 
ble it is that the spirit of mutual conciliation should 
prevail in international relations. 


—_seo 


Robert Burns 


AFTER A BRITISH VICTORY. 


Ye hypocrites, are these your pranks? 

To murder men and give God thanks? 

For shame, give over, proceed no further, 
God won’t accept your thanks for murder! 


The Emotional Evils of War. 
By George H. Danton. 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE SIXTH ANNUAL DINNER OF 
THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION OF INDIANA ON APRIL 1. 


A great deal has been sed* recently about the emo- 
tional value of war; many people who feel that war is 
bad from every other point of view, from the kinetic, the 
humane, from the economic, hav felt that the emotional 
stimulus derived therefrom compensates for these other 
evils. The German filosofer Kant, seys in his Critique 
of Jugment: “Even war, when carried on with order 
and regard for civil rights, has something sublime in it 
and makes so much more sublime the quality of the 
thinking of the nation which conducts it, the more dan- 
gers such a nation has been subjected to and has bravely 
withstood. A long peace, on the other hand, fosters 
only the commercial spirit, and with this, low selfish- 
ness, and so lowers the quality of the people’s think- 
ing.” This bit of Kantian filosofy has permeated the 
works of a good many writers, and even recently, in the 
pamflets of the Society for International Conciliation, 
Professor James, certainly a most high authority, 
pointed out this emotional, this educativ valu of war. 
To be sure, Professor James sought for a substitute, 
but that he felt the necessity of such a substitute is the 
significant feature. 

It is the purpose of this very brief paper to take a 
different stand—to point out that war, insted of being 
of value as a stimulus, is of decided harm; that, insted 
of raising the emotional quality of a nation, it lowers 
its tone, and that the nation. which really goes thru a 
war comes out of it emotionally worse than it went in. 

In the first place, let us look at a few externals. War 
is a fase of human activity which deals very largely with 
figures. For the great mass of the people in any coun- 
try a war is a matter of. report; only the soldiers who 
fite go thru the war itself; the rest read about it, sym- 
pathize, and, perhaps, grieve—that is, war affects them 
thru what is red about it. There is no commonplace 
truer than that which seys that figures lie. ‘The general 
notion is that they lie by excess, but in reality, consid- 
erd emotionally, they lie by being too conservativ. Since 
I wrote this out the first time, the same point has been 
made by a recent writer in the New York Nation, who 
points out how delimiting all figures are. To the think- 
ing man, especially to the feeling man, they are not a 
spur, but a fetter. Take the countless stars of the sky. 
In moments of inspiration we are lifted to them, and the 
clearness, the sparkle, the wonder of them never cease. 
But when, in moments of weakness, we wonder how 
many there really are, and a cold-blooded astronomer 
tells us that all that can be seen with the naked eye are 
about 2,500; when he tells us this with the assurance 
born of experience and calculation, he breaks down all 
our joy in the limitless and sets a finite goal to our 
imagination. 

Apply this same theory to so prosaic a thing as the 
cost of war. Select one item, and say that a battle- 
ship costs so and so many millions of dollars, and we 
stop at and are stopt by that figure. The poetry of it is 
gone ; the very horror of it is gone; the magnitude really 


* The author, not the editor, is responsible for the simplified spelling 
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ceases to exist, for large numbers as well as small check 
our soaring. Figures eliminate the background of mis- 
ery. This background of equivalents which is the in- 
commensurable background, gives way to a dull set of 
finites, of abstracts. Mathematics, the most abstract of 
the sciences, is inexpressible in poetry, the most concrete 
of the literary forms of expression, and is unthinkable 
interpreted thru music, the most intangible of the arts. 
There is no lyric note, no impassiond cry in mere cost ; 
there never will be a spiritual revolt agenst the money 
side of war. 

We must take these dollars and translate them into 
efficiency, into roads, schools, hospitals, bildings, briges, 
and libraries, to avoid the delimitations of mere abstrac- 
tions. The concrete we can understand ; the figures for 
men kild are as nothing. As in the description by 
Homer of the shield of Achilles, these men must be 
made to live before us, whether deliberating, quarreling, 
or loving. The dollars wasted must show us the joy of 
human plesure and uplift that is mist. 

Never will war be abolisht by mere economics, just as 
the saloon will never be abolisht by economics. Kcon- 
omics must be emotionally evaluated, emotionally trans- 
figured, and a higher sense of the infinit must lift man 
to a plane of feeling unknown to him before. For in 
economics, too, there are always two sides, and the ma- 
terial gainers by war will transfigure their gain to come, 
emotionally, as often as the loser can do the same for 
their loss. But whether we feel hedonistically or ascet- 
ically, war as an emotional agent is ripe for condemna- 
tion. Its figures appal without inciting, and its reaction 
dedens. 

Let us look into this last statement a little more 
closely. We hav been dealing with one fase, with an 
external fase, of the war situation, with the preparation 
for battle, with the results of battle. We hav seen the 
countless multitudes go down before the bullet or the 
sord as the men at arms, those nameless warriors of the 
old epics, of the romances of chivalry, of the Mahab- 
harata, of the tales of the bloody battles where Saul and 
David each slew their hosts unnamed. But that did not 
arouse our fancy; it left us cold. 

Take, now, war itself, as a real thing for those who 
go thru it either as participants or as mourners, for those 
who fall in-its horrors. How the poets hav hated this 
same war! Shaksper, whose impassiond retoric goes 
into it in his famous description in Henry V, and 
Schiller, who, in spite of an occasional Kantian relaps, 
fills his whole greatest play, his drama Wallenstein, 
with a sobbing sigh for peace, stand out as random ex- 
ampls. Even in our own day the voice is raisd agenst 
it. I saw recently a wonderful poem by Richard Le 
Gallienne which put all the misery of war before us and 
stript the panoply of tinsel away. I wish I cud quote it. 

One can understand the poets’ hatred of war on other 
than ethical grounds. Whichever way we look at it, the 
explanation is clear. Is it a limiting factor? Then 
away with it! Is it a source of inspiration? Then 
still worse! The poet rebels agenst the sourse of his 
inspiration because it is a sorrow and not a joy. It is 
that which robs him of his civic existence, which takes 
from him his balance, his poise, and disharmonizes his 
soul. Whether love, wine, or war, there is the same 
frenzy when the superman compels him to do his bid- 
ding, the same pursuing soul striving for a body, and 
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often the poet finds himself face to face, not with a 
Galatea, but with a Homunculus. 

And the resultant torpor is no less terrible. War jades 
the poet’s imagination and leaves him flaccid. 

It is thru a similar instinct that the speculativ man, 
like the poet, hates war.. Not only because it arouses 
him from his calm, because its undeniable rataplan in- 
toxicates him, but because he realizes its vulgarizing and 
enervating effects on the national consciousness. Those 
brazen-throated ones who love the display, the noise, the 
color, the access of intoxication, the red badge of curage, 
even where these things do not carry the meditator away, 
at least make him chary of the reaction. This display 
is esthetically vulgar. War is a parvenu; it is insistent ; 
it is always in emotional bad taste; it has the glare and 
the furor of a cancan, of a mardi gras. 

For the man, then, who wishes to lead an esthetic life, 
who wishes to round out his existence gradually and to 
eliminate the over-emotional, as Goethe, for exampl, 
war means a relapse into more primitiv conditions. And 
when the meditativ man applys.the psychology of him- 
self to the psychology of his nation, he cannot (and 
keep his patriotism intact) feel that war is good for 
those about him regarded as a unit with one psycholog- 
ical impulse. War is impossible—-I mean that in the 
sense that the word is used in society—as an emotional 
stimulus, as an emotional stimulant. 

What emotional sum results from this impulse? After 
war’s excitement is over, there comes the same collapse 
in nations as in individuals. The collapse is the same 
as after the false excitement of alcohol. In nations this 
reaction is as likely to be ethical as it is in individuals. 
The nation and the individual, under the stimulus of 
alcohol or war, commit crimes which in their sober 
moments they would not dream of; their state in the 
katzenjammer is equally low; the power of resistance 
to temptation is gone. I need only to point out in this 
connection that a main feature in the evils of our own 
reconstruction period was the lowerd emotional state of 
the nation. In Germany, after the Franco-Prussian 
war, there was the era of the Cultur-Kampf; in Ger- 
many, after the wars of the liberation agenst Napoleon, 
to go a little farther back, followd the Metternich 
régimé. Indeed, in very modern times, Japan is going 
.thru a period of negation, of social and moral back- 
watering, after her war with Russia. The ideal patriot 
is not misled by grim cruisers and darting destroyers, 
by bands, shakos, and flags, into underestimating the re- 
action. Under the general dout, the uncertainty of our 
present situation as regards Mexico, there lurks the fear 
of the emotional crises that we will hav to go thru. 
First the jingoism of the yellow journals, then the false 
stimulus of battle and conquest and then the long pull 
to recover our emotional equilibrium. The concrete 
example of this, tho usually laid to other grounds, is 
the pension misery. I need say no more on that subject, 
however. 

Let us look forward to the well regulated state: here 
the over-emotional will find no place. For reasons not 
at all conceivd by Plato in his Republic, the poets will 
find regulation thru themselves. Anything that tends 
unduly to excite will be eliminated. That does not 
mean, of course, that art and poetry will go the way of 
military music, tho it wud not surprise me to find that 
the practis of the emotional arts would be much limited 
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in the mechanical civilization of the future, limited in- 
deed until the millions of years have gone by when the 
erth will begin to lose her warmth and the sun will grow 
cold, and when the approaching dissolution will wrest 
from man a tribute of emotional terror, of self pity, of 
stoic resignation, or of wild revolt. 

Poetry, however, is born in man, and art is an irre- 
sistible desire to create. In the midst of this mechanical 
civilization of the future, in the midst of the intellect- 
ualism, of the balance, there will be constantly recurring 
romantic revivals. In the wars, the lusts, the carousals 
of the past, the new future will find satisfaction for its 
emotional needs, and perhaps only love will never be 
robd of its pain. Even nature, as the world fills up, 
will hav to succum or be relegated to gardens and parks 
as a curio of the past. 

How can war as an emotional forse exist in a socializd 
civilization? It will be an anomaly, but long before it 
can come to be an anomaly, its esthetic valuelessness 
will be recognized, its emotional harm will be chastizd, 
and it will be abolisht. Insted of being a vulgar leader 
of men to brute prowess, or insted of stopping, on its ex- 
ternal sides, the real imaginativ flites of mankind, its 
valu will only be the sentimental one of the creed out- 
worn, its implements will hav the same romantic interest 
as hav the ducking-stool, the pillory, and the “Nurem- 


- berg Maiden.” War, thus emasculated, will do no emo- 


tional harm, and then for the first time in history can it 
be regarded without the horror of reality. The world 
of the future will mechanically, and with new forces, 
take care of the realities, and will hav its spare time for 
the intangibilities alone. As a speculativ possibility of 
the past, war, like heven, will then be of superior charm. 
As an activ reality, it is even now an anachronism in the 
emotional life of the generation. 

Now if war is bad because its emfasis on facts and 
figures hems our imagination and because its emotional 
reactions, insted of permanently stimulating, result in 
a spiritual ebb, it is plain that those nations which are 
the least curbd in imagination and are emotionally the 
most idealistic, will react both in war and agenst war 
with the greatest vigor. But the Romanic nations can- 
not be clast among these nations. This is not para- 
doxical; the Romanic nations are susceptible to emo- 
tional stimuli, but these stimuli are not cumulativ in 
effect. One must grant this when one sees that the 
national type is Don Juan and not Faust, and even tho 
Don Quixote was an idealist, it must be rememberd that 
he enterd upon his quests under an emotional, one may 
even say a sexual, stimulus. And it must be clearly 
borne in mind that the Don Juan tipe is essentially a 
reasoning tipe. The constant fisiological stimulus is 
made imperativ by the stedy undercurrent of the mind. 
That is why the French and the Italians hav produst 
less fine lyric poetry than the Germans and English; 
that is why, for centuries, the French had the intellectual 
dominion of the world in their hands, and why to this 
day their clear, finely-shaded language is the lingua 
franca of diplomacy. This, too, accounts for such 
fenomena as Napoleon. 

Hedlong unreasoning belongs to the Slavonic tipe; 
the great Bohemian king, Ottokar, contrasts across the 
ages with the Italian Napoleon. But the Slavonic, the 
Celtic, and the Mongolian races at this time hav not the 
highly developt national instinct, nor yet the racial 


solidarity consciously aiming at union, which is neces- 
sary to conduct a campaign of disarmament toward 
which the present argument is leading. The problem 
is left to the Germanic nations of the erth. If these 
peoples fail, it may be that in the overthrow of their 
civilization, the dawn of a new ideal of culture will 
come, and perhaps the religious moments of the Kast, 
the contemplativ trends of old, old Oriental civilizations, 
may do what newer races in their transitory but stimu- 
lating careers, hav faild to accomplish. It is hard, in- 
deed, not to be Hegelian enuf to feel that here narrower 
patriotism must giv way to the sense of the ultimate bet- 
terment of the world. 

There is something extremely dangerous in the Faust 
type to which, more or less, all Germanic nations of the 
erth conform. The subtipe, the Hamlet tipe, has alredy 
ben predicated for Germany by one of the nation’s most 
gifted patriotic poets, and in a poem of glowing bitter 
sarcasm and with the wit of disappointed hope. The 
reason that the tipe is dangerous is that it tends to con- 
sume itself. The great German vice is envy, and Ger- 
man Gelehrtenneid has long since become proverbial. 
The German, then, is also limited thru the channel of 
his introspection, and where he is not Hamlet, he tends 
to become Werther. It is therefore unfortunate, for the 
hope of international peace, that Germany occupies so 
important a place in the present scheme of things. The 
selfish imagination of the German will prove a stum- 
bling-block to progress. The German does not feel the 
full reaction. It is here where his so-cald flegma comes 
in. The German fisical tipe does not react nearly so 
violently as does another tipe agenst the general stim- 
uli. His reaction is from within. He never fites the 
constitutional battles of the world, tho he may invent 
all of its hedake powders, and make its best microscopes. 

Can the remaining German nations be groupt to- 
gether? In language they are one, and in the conscious- 
ness of a historical past they should be one, but the 
American stands out as the less curbd of the two, in- 
deed, as the more idealistic. No figures hav any avail 
with him. For his most welthy men words fail; mil- 
lions are overcome and billions are of no meaning. It 
is the power, the credit, that avails. Which of the trusts 
is the most to be feard? The credit trust! Here one 
is not dealing with the stale abstractions of figures, but 
with representativ, live concretions. Indeed, the rich 
man may be very rich in power and credit, and may lack 
over and over agen the actual hard cash. The remark- 
able thing about the American’s money, as an English 
observer has alredy pointed out, is the real idealism that 
there is in the making of it; the empire-bilding quality. 
Contrast this with the welth hoarded in Holland and in 
France, which are notoriously welthy and saving. 

For the American the same larger traits may be notist 
in other fields. He throws away the present, lays 
up no tresure of it for the future. His religious 
feeling, when it takes the form of missionary work, 
activly opens new countries but does not develop 
the advantages gaind by following up the con- 
fidence of the heathen races by means of a bulwark 
of consular outposts and commercial activities. Is 
it foolhardy? The American, commercially, religiously, 
and politically, is the most untrammeld of the races of 
the erth. His very existence, his constant faith in 
democracy in the face of its present failure, in the face 
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of the sneers of Europe, is a proof of it all, and the 
legend on his coins, “In God we trust,” symbolizes it 
anthropomorfically. Is he to carry on the peace move- 
ment ? 

It is not a constitutional question, or else England 
would hav to solve it, as the battle of woman suffrage 
is being fot out there now; it is not a speculativ ques- 
tion, or it would be left for the German. It does not 
require the form sense of the Italian or the intellect of 
France. It is a question for romantic love, and the na- 
tion which opens its arms to the opprest of all the erth 
has to cast itself into the battle. I have a vision of a 
deth struggle to gain it; I am reminded of a passage of 
scripture which says, “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for his friend.” But I 
feel that the nation that accomplishes the peace of the 
world will be that nation which has livd the best emo- 
tional life. 

ButLer CouLuece, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Hope of Peace. 
By Stanley H. Howe, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


(This oration won first place in the Intercollegiate Peace Oratorical Con- 
test held in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, on Friday 
evening, May 5, at the time of the Third National Peace Congress, We 
publish it both on account of its own merits and as an illustration of the 
new spirit that is rapidly taking possession of the college young men of 
the country.—Ep.) 


The history of civilization is a record of changing 
ideals; and ideals are best reared in the hearts of the 
world’s young men. Inevitably nations look toward the 
cradle for their future and intrust the care of their des- 
tiny to the hands of youth. “Tell me what are the pre- 
vailing sentiments that occupy the minds of your young 
men,” declared Edmund Burke, “and I will tell you 
what is to be the character of the next generation.” 
When the blood of youth is sluggish and impure, when 
the young hold wealth more dear than worth, remove 
the check of virtue from their selfish aims, establish 
Mammon as their god, and, ambitious to govern the 
world, forget how to govern themselves, then nations 
choke and die. But when the blood of youth is rich and 
pure, pulsating through the veins of the universe with 
strong, resistless surge, when fathers teach anew the 
angel’s message of good-will and peace, and sons build 
high their goal upon a pedestal of service and of truth, 
then nations breathe and live. What hope, then, asks 
the world, finds the doctrine of peace in the ideals and 
aspirations of America’s youth today? 

The nation faces a charge of militarism. It is the 
indictment of her critics that never before in American 
history has the government entertained an attitude so 
hostile toward her neighbors and so dangerous to the 
interests of peace. They point to the attempt to fortify 
the Panama canal and cry out that America would drain 
her treasury to build a monument of reproach to inter- 
national integrity. They criticise the vast appropria- 
tions for the navy and declare that America is starving 
her poor that she may more pompously parade the seas. 
They protest against the “war game” on the Rio Grande 
and even charge that in the interests of a Wall Street 
king America invites the world to arms. And these are 
not illusions. The lure of gold has turned the nation 
from her mission. The spirit of commercialism has 
eclipsed the sentiment of brotherhood and tempted the 
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republic to barter her honor for the price of imperial 
supremacy. Wherein, then, again asks the world, finds 
America hope for the future? And to the charges of 
her critics, with their dismal prophecy of “wrong forever 
on the throne,” this is the nation’s answer and de- 
fence—that an eclipse is never permanent, that the 
world stays not in the valley of the shadow forever, and 
that the solution of the problem, the fulfillment of a 
national mission, and the hope of world peace, finds 
their common assurance in the changing ideals of Amer- 
ica’s aspiring young men. 

The young American is essentially ambitious. He is 
wont to seek the shortest path to leadership, and when 
blocked at one highway, to turn with undiminished 
ardor to another. And his ideal is a mirror of the age 
in which he lives. In Revolutionary days he covets the 
glory of a minute-man, and in the deeds of Warren and 
Putnam he finds the consummation of his hopes. Again 
in the hour of civil war his eyes turn toward the battle- 
field—and from her boys under twenty-one the Union 
draws eighty-five per cent of her defenders. But fortu- 
nately for America this drama of the youth’s*ideal has 
one more act. ‘The lure of fife and drum has become a 
thing of the past. The glamour of military life has be- 
come a dream of yesterday. ‘The young man is learning 
that the prize of battle is never equal to the price. And 
with the growing conviction of the folly and futility of 
international strife must disappear the last apology for 
war. Nations will cease to struggle, not when they 
have learned that war is a tragedy, but when they have 
discovered that it is a farce. 

And the youth of today is learning it. In the same 
deplorable conditions which the nation’s critics have re- 
garded as an alarming tendency toward militarism, he 
reads a message of the absurdity of war. Militarism 
itself is revealing a mission. Based as it is on the spirit 
of aggrandizement, it is teaching to youth the economic 
value of a human life. It is uncovering its own selfish 
motives and betraying its own senseless ends. It is im- 
pressing the world with the truth that battles are fought 
for purse-string and not for principle. It is teaching 
to youth a new ideal; it is itself the answer to complaints 
of friends and calumnies of foes. It is the cloud before 
the dawn. It heralds the coming of the brightest epoch 
yet chronicled in world history. It is the realization of 
that glorious prophecy of John Hay that the time is 
coming when “the clangor of arms will cease from the 
rising of the sun to its going down, and we can fancy 
that at last our ears, no longer stunned by the din of 
armies, may hear the morning stars singing together 
and all the sons of God shouting for joy.” 

And is this but the dream of a visionary? Is it merely 
the fancied perception of an inexistent star? Is it 
nothing more than a groundless hope and an alluring 
vagary? ‘The answer is visible everywhere. And the 
hope of peace finds its safest assurance among the insti- 
tutions of learning in America. James Bryce has re- 
ferred to the United States as the nation having the 
largest proportion of its young men in college. In the 
last month of June more than fifty thousand collegians 
wore the cap and gown of graduation. It is to the trust 
of the college-bred man that the commonwealth confides 
her future, and modern education assumes no greater 
responsibility than the training of the new world-citizen. 
Already the school has become the most potent factor 
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in the new uplift. The youth is no longer dependent 
upon the newspaper for his knowledge of World Polli- 
tics. An intelligent study of foreign affairs is at last 
regarded as of as much importance as a study of the 
past. To broaden the young man’s vision of the world, 
prominent educators are even advocating. traveling fel- 
lowships. In twenty-five of the larger universities of 
America an Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs is estab- 
lishing the groundworks for a wider international fra- 
ternity. Plans are already under way to have an organ- 
ized delegation of more than a hundred students of all 
nationalities present at the third Hague Conference. 
Day by day the problem of world unity is becoming more 
deeply imbedded in the mind and thought of the rising 
generation. More and more is youthful patriotism be- 
coming a realization of the truth that “Above all nations 
is humanity.” The lure of war is losing its magnetic 
power and the brotherhood of man becoming more and 
more an international reality. A sentiment for uni- 
versal peace is sweeping the world, and behind the de- 
fences of advancing civilization, armed with the strength 
of a purpose lofty and unselfish, stands an army of 
America’s young men, mustered from the nation’s col- 
leges, enlisted to serve for an eternity, and invulnerable 
in the protection of a new and a conquering ideal. 

Therefore the significance of the young man in the 
world’s affairs today is something more than a fancy. 
Again and again the plea for world harmony hears a 
response in the changing ideals of a new generation. 
The growing sentiment of the educated youth of Japan 
finds its crystallization in the efforts of Count Okuma 
toward the consummation of world disarmament. The 
spirit of the youth of England finds expression in the 
ambitious dream of George V, whose hope it is to tie 
the bond of Anglo-Saxon unity torn asunder by George 
IIT. Among the young men of Russia the life of the 
great philosopher of world citizenship has left a lasting 
conviction of the senselessness of war. Even in im- 
perialistic Germany the reckless building of Dread- 
naughts brings out a vigorous and uncompromising pro- 
test from the thinking youth of the land. In America 
a vision of the international parliament of man, growing 
large in the minds of her leading statesmen, finds ex- 
pression in the continued philanthropy of a great in- 
dustrial king.. Most significant of all, these are the 
world-wide examples that tlie college man enthrones in 
the empire of his thoughts. Sixty thousand European 
students, bound together by the cosmopolitan ties of a 
peace Fraternity, have ceased to glorify the triumphs of 
the battle-field. The commentaries of the hero-worshiper 
today do not record the names of a Marlborough or a 
Bonaparte. Rather does the young man find his idols 
in the more humble annals of a Tolstoy or a Sir Edward 
Grey. The new ideal of international peace is not 
merely the religion of a few enthusiasts. In an indi- 
vidual way these apostles of peace serve to voice to the 
world the spirit of the unnumbered thousands of ob- 
scurer men whose lives and talents are directed, not to 
the construction of material kingdoms, but to the build- 
ing of a better and more world-wide brotherhood. 

Such is the hope of peace. The nation’s critics may 
continue their indictment, and, pointing out the crises 
of the hour, paint in dismal hues a picture of the prob- 
lems never to be solved except by shot and shell. Her 
skeptics, blinded by thought of the errors of the past, 


may prophesy the desecration of her honor and the dis- 
appointing failure of her hopes. The press may pen a 
graphic story of the military spirit of the age, and 
frowning patriarchs relate the deeds of golden days gone 
by. But underneath this cloud that overhangs, and 
almost hidden in the gloom of history’s disparagement, 
the new world-citizen discerns the birth-light of a 
brighter and more steadfast star, the young apostle of 
the new ideal perceives the coming triumph of justice 
and peace, and the awakened eyes of expectant America 
look forward with promise to the dawn of that new day 
when a nation shall be judged ‘by the weight of its cross, 
and not by the wealth of its crown. 
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The Arguments Against Arbitration. 


With the drafting by the Administration of an arbi- 
tration treaty embodying the principles laid down by 
President Taft, and accepted with so much cordiality 
at the recent great London meeting on the subject, the 
question of international peace on the lines of inter- 
national arbitration enters a somewhat new phase. It 
has passed, as Sir Edward Grey said at the London ban- 
quet to the Colonial Premiers last Tuesday, from the 
stage of theoretical discussion into the domain of prac- 
tical politics. It is inevitable, and it is also right, that 
with this change in the character of the debate new 
views of the general question should appear. Opposi- 
tion, which has been nearly or quite silent while arbi- 
tration was discussed only on a philanthropic and non- 
practical basis, will naturally, and again rightly, raise 
its voice in an aggressive way. This is the basis of all 
sound and successful public discussion of matters of this 
sort, and no great problem such as arbitration ever has 
been or ever will be settled finally, except after thorough 
and complete consideration of arguments on both sides 
of the question. 

It must not, moreover, be supposed that because the 
general principle of arbitration appeals to thinking 
minds, there are therefore no legitimate obstacles which 
statesmen will take into consideration. We do not refer 
specifically to Mr. Roosevelt’s recent article, opposing 
the full scope of the international arbitration plan. On 
the contrary, it seems to us that the ex-President’s imag- 
ined instances, of reassertion by Great Britain of its 
old claim to right of search, or of sudden firing by a 
foreign fleet upon an American coast town, are clearly 
beside the point. Granted that either one of these two 
supposed provocations would necessarily result in war, 
there is nothing proved by the hypothetical case except 
what may happen under the existing order of things. 

Under the domain of international arbitration, we 
scarcely see how either incident could occur as Mr. 
Roosevelt imagines it. The right of search at sea 
supposing so wild a claim to be made by England 
would necessarily go before a court of arbitration; the 
foreign government which may have had in mind the 
firing on our coast towns would, by the terms of the 
case, have bound itself to submit its grievances to arbi- 
tration before proceeding to such action. In short, 
these contentions of Mr. Roosevelt seem to us hardly 
worth serious discussion; they were pretty convincingly 
disposed of by ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster 
in his speech to the Peace Conference at Lake Mohonk, 
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last Thursday. Mr. Foster showed, with mingled sever- 
ity. and good nature, how completely Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own attitude towards the arbitration matter during his 
Presidential career, was at variance with his present 
contentions. It is fair to say, however, that his further 
assertion, to the effect that “the United States ought 
never specifically to bind itself to arbitrate questions 
respecting its honor, independence and integrity,” con- 
tains more serious food for reflection. That is the atti- 
tude always maintained by the late Lord Salisbury; it 
is undoubtedly the most awkward stumbling-block in 
the way of complete application of the arbitration prin- 
ciple. It will certainly draw to itself the chief part of 
legislative discussion over the proposed new treaty. 

Now, in the first place, Secretary Knox’s outline of 
our Government’s proposals for arbitration abundantly 
covers this general question. One of two governments 
may oppose arbitration in a given case; if so, a com- 
mittee of inquiry, composed of the two representatives 
of those governments in the Hague Tribunal, must 
agree before the matter is thus submitted. And even 
so, a special “treaty of reference” must be drawn up by 
our administration and appreved by the United States 
Senate. This, of itself, leaves the “question of honor” 
largely open. We are quite aware that disputes or 
counter-claims may arise at any time between the na- 
tions which might involve these matters of “national 
honor.” But the first question in the mind of unbiased 
men must be, Who shall decide whether such consider- 
ations are, or are not, involved? Mr. Roosevelt’s reason- 
ing leads nowhere, except to the old assumption that 
every nation must be a final judge for itself. Yet even 
so, it is not so certain what is or is not to be regarded 
as a “question of national honor or integrity.” There 
is the case of Venezuela in 1895, when the position of 
our Government, in its communications with Great 
Britam, was certainly such as to have been interpreted, 
had England chosen, as an invasion of her national 
honor. Or, on the other hand, there is the recent case 
of readjusting the boundary between our possessions and 
northwestern Canada. 

That, in substance, was a dispute on questions of 
national integrity; half a century ago a similar contro- 
versy gave rise to the popular outburst over the Ameri- 
can claim, in the realignment of our northern boundary, 
which was voiced in the celebrated shibboleth of “Fifty- 
four-forty or fight.” But every one knows how the 
Venezuela dispute and the recent Canadian boundary 
dispute were settled—the latter under the auspices of 
President Roosevelt—and the fact of their peaceable 
settlement throws considerable doubt upon the question 
whether any one can set up an absolute standard in such 
matters, save a qualified international court with reason, 
law, and precedent hehind it. Not less important in 
propositions of this sort is the perfectly well-known fact 
of history that most wars over questions of this sort 
have heen unnecessary, even for the purpose of achiev- 
ing their avowed purpose. The passion of the moment, 
or the impulse, founded partly on excitement and partly 
on misinformation, was what usually plunged two na- 
tions into war, the result of which was frequently pre- 
cisely what would have been obtained had a few weeks 
of peaceful negotiation been pursued. Such a check on 
popular passion would necessarily be provided by inter- 
national arbitration treaties. 
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Mr. Hudson Maxim, in addressing the Economic 
Club last Monday on the same general question, brought 
up some other and not uninteresting considerations. 
His first objection is that “the nations of the earth will 
not unite, and cannot unite, for any purpose not 
prompted by individual self-interest.” We doubt if 
any one will dispute the conclusion. It had, however, 
been our own impression that self-interest of the high- 
est sort—social, political, and financial—was the force 
which is driving so many governments into considera- 
tion of this very arbitration question. Again, Mr. 
Maxim asks whether arbitration “will be able to see that 
all, even the meanest, get equal rights in the enjoyment 
of property, life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” 
If not, arbitration “is destined to fail, and wars will 
still come.” ‘ 

Unless this question infers that governments, on the 
formation of a court of arbitration, will abandon their 
previous intervention in behalf of the individual rights 
of every citizen as against the outside world, it is diffi- 
cult to see what force the objection has. If it means 
that every private petitioner in matters of’ this sort 
must be satisfied with the verdict as a condition for 
continuance of arbitration, then manifestly the sug- 
gestion is absurd. Precisely the same impossible con- 
dition of further existence might as easily be applied 
to the ordinary law court or to any settlement of any 
disputed question on any basis. Mr. Maxim’s final ar- 
gument in the matter was in substance an appeal to the 
somewhat worn-out catch words of advocates of war 
during many generations past. “The only rejuvenator 
of nations,” he alleges—we are quoting the newspaper 
account of his speech—“has been the sword. War alone 
has swept away the unfit with their unfit laws and has 
given place to new and fitter blood and fitter laws.” 

We must confess that such an argument ‘appeals to 
us as mere reductio ad absurdum. Is it true that war 
has always been so infallible a “rejuvenator”? One is 
reminded of the case of Poland; of the Thirty-Years’ 
War, which devastated Europe to no purpose whatever, 
save the ruin of industry and the establishment of bor- 
der anarchy ; of the English War of the Roses, in which 
not one principle was involved of any serious interest 
to the people at large; of the Hundred-Years’ War, pur- 
sued to establish a claim of the English crown on 
France, whose establishment, as all historians now 
admit, would have been the greatest of calamities for 
both nations; of the wars of Louis XIV, which were 
mere display of personal ambition; of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, an episode where the people’s lives 
were made the stake of meddlesome secret intrigues 
by diplomatists; of the utterly futile and absurd Cri- 
mean War. 

In not one of these affairs—which make up a good 
part of military history—did the appeal to arms result 
in the slightest degree in “rejuvenating.” Their 
achievement lay much closer to the purpose of frank 
and brutal extermination. An eminent publicist, writ- 
ing a quarter of a century ago, gave it as his deliberate 
opinion that only two just wars had been waged during 
the previous two centuries—the war of the American 
Revolution and the American Civil War. To this, we 
presume, most people nowadays would join the war of 
Japan against Russia. But the mere citation of the 
series of great wars is sufficient to prove not only that 
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the notion of the beneficent resulis of war per se is un- 
founded, but that the actual history of war—its causes, 
motives, incidents, and results—is the surest witness to 
the need of some international agreement which will 
restrain or stop it altogether. 

Such comments as these may profitably be contrasted 
with Sir Wilfred Laurier’s speech at the London ban- 
quet of last Tuesday. Canada and the United States, 
said the Canadian Premier, “show to the world two 
nations with the longest of all international boundaries 
extending from ocean to ocean—living in peace and 
mutual respect without a fortress, a soldier, or a gun 
on either side of that boundary.” If any one thinks 
that this happy condition of affairs has been possible 
because no controverted questions have arisen in the 
century past between Canada and this country, he will 
have studied to little purpose the history of the United 
States. What he is likely to learn from such study is 
that a very great part of this immunity from interna- 
tional collision has been made possible, first through 
constant and habitual recourse to arbitration of dis- 
puted questions, and, second, by the very fact of prac- 
tical disarmament.-—From the Financial and Commer- 
cial Chronicle. 
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No More. 


No more the world lifts laurel leaves to crown 
The wielder of the battle axe and spear. 
The trade that filled the earth with fear 
And robbed the mother of her hard-won prize— 
Her baby with the golden hair and eyes 
Just grown to manhood, fit for fair renown— 
The trade that wrecked with woe 
Wide fields all billowy with ripened grain. 
And turned the rivers’ healing flow 
To currents red with wrathful stain— 
That trade is passing from the earth. 
No longer entered on with mirth, 
War now is known 
As thing the most obscene 
*Mong all the things terrene; 
A shame to be outgrown, 
Unmasked in all its evil mien; 
And conquerors are but butchers whose red hands 
No more triumphant wave through cheering lands, 
But nerveless fall, at love’s divine commands. 


—James H. West. 





The Flag. 


There were three colors in the banner bright 

On which the maidens stitched and stitched all day. 
Their needles glanced, for with the morrow-light 

Each saw her hero-lover march away. 


Save one, the maidens stitched with fond, proud haste: 
And her they chide: “Why do thy fingers lag? 
Think but how fair will gleam by farm and waste 
The red, the white, the blue, of their loved flag.’ 


The maiden lifted not her hands, her eyes: 
“The red of flowing blood I see,” she said; 
“The white of faces upturned to the skies, — 
The blue of heaven wide above the dead.” 
Edith M. Thomas in The Independent. 
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Forgive. 


Oh, man, forgive thy mortal foe, 
Never strike him blow for blow ; 
For all the souls on earth that live 
To be forgiven, must forgive. 
Forgive him seventy times and seven, 
For all the blessed souls in heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


New Books. 
G. H. 


256 pages. 


A Suort History oF War AND Peace. By 
Perris. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
Price, 75 cts. net. 

This book, which might almost as well have been 
How it 
approaches the question of peace from a 
It will be read with instruction 


called “The Human Swarm, and Stopped 
Swarming,” 
novel point of view. 
and pleasure by all those who are interested in the 
historic-evolutionary aspects of the problem of world 
peace. After expounding the manner in which, in the 
early ages, colonies were thrown off and new settlements 
formed, with such governments as this swarming process 
necessitated, Mr. Perris 
very forceful manner the way in which the first em- 
pires came into existence. He then devotes a chapter 
to the “Greek, Jew, and Christian,” and their place and 
work in the processes of expansion and organization. A 
chapter is given to “The Strength of Rome,” another 
to the interplay of the forces of war and peace in the 
Middle Ages, and another to the “Breakdown of Feudal- 
ism.” After having traced the Westward swarm across 
European history, he takes up the passage of it across 
the Atlantic, into the Pacific, and around the African 
coast into the Indian seas. An equilibrium much wider 
and stronger than any of the previous ones now comes 
into existence—“a settlement shared in some measure 
by the whole world,” “The Balance of Power.” One 
chapter is devoted to Napoleon, a “terrific word.” On 
the representative character of Napoleon, as Mr. Perris 
conceives him, many readers will put a big question 
mark. The latter part of the book is devoted to “The 
New Equilibrium” and the “Organization of Peace,” 
and Mr. Perris’ treatment of this is extremely well done, 
as indeed is his treatment of all the other subjects 
touched upon. There is not a dull page in the whole 
work, though there are a good many that cannot be 
read well without a considerable and fairly wide knowl- 
edge of history. Mr. Perris believes that the era of 
belligerent expansion is, for several reasons, practically 
over, and that “after many painful readjustments of 
political power” a civilization is at last being created 
by commerce and other agencies which is dependent 
upon both domestic and international peace. “The 


discusses in a summary but 


great task of the twentieth century, whether we regard 
domestic or external, moral or economic needs, is seen 
to be the removal of the fear of war and the burdens of 
preparation it entails, by the organization of a settled 
peace.” 
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France Unper THE Repusiic. By Jean Charlemagne 


Bracq. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 376 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. 


This is a book to read from cover to cover. The his- 
tory of France for the last forty years has been one of 
extraordinary interest, both because of its internal char- 
acter and because of its relations to the general civiliza- 
tion of the world. No section of the world has had 
greater problems to solve, or has attempted to solve 
them with greater devotion, perseverance, patience, and 
hopefulness in the midst of many perplexities. France 
has been a puzzle to the rest of the world, which has 
frequently prophesied that the republic must inevitably 
go to pieces from internal contentions and distractions, 
both political and ecclesiastical. But somehow these 
prophecies have all failed, and the republic, instead of 
perishing, is stronger and more united in spirit and 
aspiration today than ever before. No foreigner could 
interpret this complex and many-sided struggle of 
France since the overthrow of the Second Empire as 
Professor Bracq has done. His long residence in this 
country and observation of our national life and insti- 
tutions has enabled him to look at his native country as 
an outsider as well as insider. He writes as a loyal, 
patriotic Frenchman, knowing the spirit and inner char- 
acteristics of his native land as no foreigner can ever 
know a country; but he also writes as a broad-minded, 
impartial external critic, who overlooks none of the de- 
fects and weaknesses of his native country. This un- 
usual combination of qualifications has enabled Dr. 
Bracq to give us probably the best general interpretation 
of republican France, of its political struggles, its eccle- 
siastical commotions, its social and educational trans- 
formations, its commercial and financial progress, its 
maintenance of itself at the van of civilization, that has 
appeared since the republic began its career forty vears 
ago. 


Tuer PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 
tor-General of the Union. 
Pan-American Union. 


By John Barrett, Direc- 
Washington, D. C.: The 


Great and beneficent as the Pan-American Union 
(formerly the International Bureau of the American 
Republics) has grown to be, very few persons know 
anything accurate about its organization and develop- 
ment. This book has been prepared and published by 
Mr. Barrett, the Director-General of the Union, “to ex- 
plain the scope, purpose, history, work and achievement 
of this organization, and in that way to aid the cause of 
peace, good understanding and exchange of commerce 
among nations.” Mr. Barrett, who has spent many 
years in South America as a representative of the United 
States, and also in the position of Director of the Union, 
is peculiarly fitted to write its history. This he does 
in a spirit of deep sympathy and appreciation as well as 
intelligently and discriminatingly. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated with portraits of eminent men of the 
several American countries who have taken part in the 
organization and development of the Pan-American 
Conferences and the Union which has grown out of 
them. The work deserves the attention of members of 
all the Peace Societies, to whose initiative and long- 
continued labors in behalf of better international rela- 
tions Mr. Barrett pays a very high tribute. It is a most 
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valuable addition to the literature of the peace move- 
ment in its larger scope and meaning. 


THE ORIGIN oF THE RED Cross. Translation by Mrs. 
David H. Wright of Henri Dunant’s “Un Souvenir 
de Solferino.” Philadelphia: John C. Winston & 
Company. 90 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 


This work will put within the reach of all whe are 
interested the facts concerning the origin of the Red 
Cross. It is believed by the editor to be the only edi- 
tion in English of Henri Dunant’s famous book, “Un 
Souvenir de Solferino,’ which has had such far-reach- 
ing influence, not only in alleviating the sufferings of 
the wounded on the battlefield, but also in awakening 
sentiment against the whole cruel system of war. When 
the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament 
were for the first time awarding the prize which had 
been provided by Alfred Nobel for those doing the inost 
to promote the cause of international peace, they de- 
cided that Henri Dunant, by the founding of the Red 
Cross, had accomplished so much in this direction that 
they chose him for one of the Nobel laureates in 1901. 
Mrs. Wright has done a most valuable service in turning 
this famous little work into English. It will be read 
with great interest not only by Red Cross workers, but 
also by those who are working in the cause of peace. 


——eo 


Constitution 
of the 


American Peace Society. 


ArtIcLe I. This Society shall be designated the, “AMeErI- 
CAN PEACE SOcIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate 
the inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on earth 
and good will towards men may become members of this 
Society. : 

ArT. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly fee of one dollar; the payment of two dollars a year 
constitutes one a contributing member; the payment of five 
dollars a year constitutes one a sustaining member; the pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars at one time constitutes any per- 
son a life member. The Board of Directors may establish 
other memberships. 


Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society. The membership fee 
in Branch Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of 
the membership fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to 
the American Peace Society, in return for which the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE shall be furnished to the members of the 
Branch Societies. 


Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies 
shall be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace 
Society. 


Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty-five 
members of the Society, including the President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer, who shall be ex-officiis members of the Board. 
All Officers shall hold their offices until their successors are 
appointed, and the Board of Directors shall have power to 
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fill vacancies in any office of the Society. There shall be an 
Executive Committee of seven, consisting of the President, 
Secretary and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, 
which Committee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, 
have the entire control of the executive and financial affairs 
of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee may be called by the President, the 
Secretary, or two members of such body. The Society or 
the Board of Directors may invite persons of well-known 
legal ability to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, 
to receive the reports of the Directors and the Treasurer, to 
choose officers, and transact such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 


Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
313 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate drectly with them as to dates and terms: 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 

cago. 

Rev. Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. _ _ Japanese Lecturer, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, 
ic 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
JAMES L. TRYON, Ph.D., Representative, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 


ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative, 


0. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, California. 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary, 
30 North La Salle Street. 








Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 

Rev. George L. Mason, 73 Church St., Watertown, Mass. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernest Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 

George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Bullding, Washington, 
D. C 


James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


BRANCHES: 
THE Peace Society OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THE Peace Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tue Utan Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEaAceE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. 'Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. BE. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THE BuFFALO Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THe CuicaGco Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles BE. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MABYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 
W. H. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 
THE GeorGIA Peace Society, 312 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 


AUXILIABIES : 


THE Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 

Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 

New YorK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 “ast 53d St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th St. 

THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 

583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—— F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, 
fo. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 

Cc. C. Wang, President, 

1012 West Oregon St., Urbana, Ill. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 

612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 

1012 Oregon St., Urbana, Ill. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages ancl 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnec and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
LL.B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, ete. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments, —By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Taw. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe. 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 


Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts: each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. ‘l'rueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy ; 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred,. postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.--By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace.—By Hon. James A. Tawney. 8 
pages. Price 3 cts. each; $1.50 per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles FE. Jef 
ferson, D. D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 ets. pet 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 


Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—letter Leaflet No. 4. 


Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.— Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


Coals of Fire.--By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts. per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes,—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 per 


hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations.—By James L. Tryon 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—« pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 


dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.—By Rev. Charles E. Jeflerson, 
D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


> 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—Iy Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Hel:! 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 


16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—y Rey. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 


By H. De Forest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Kev. 


Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 
Arbitration, but Not Armaments,—By Prof. William I, Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred, 
Women and War.--By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.— From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

A World Treaty of Arbitration.—By James L. Tryon. 15 


pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 
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The American Peace Society, 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 
cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SYSTEM OF 
-THE COMMONWEALTH OF Na- 
T1IoNs, and THE DuEL BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY: The 
three in. one volume. Price, 65 
cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. By 
James Brown Scott. Two large 
vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment,in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A _ collection of the 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of in- 
stances of international settle- 
ments by arbitral courts and com- 
missions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. Cloth, over 900 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65. A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “The Future 
of War,” containing all his propo- 
sitions, summaries of arguments, 
and conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 
cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE- 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 
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CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST- 
ANCE. By Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. per 
copy. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamph- 
lets published in this Country in 
the Interests of Peace. Price, 65 
cts. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESIST- . 


ANT. By Ernest H. Crosby 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
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